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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Sotoeess ~ sale 
: Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Hig ness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 

_ President—The Right Hon. the Earl ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Maus. D., D.C.L. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 

the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

— wt ad ay Aes a ined at the Institution 
on ay,. the ptember, at 11 o’clock, and ever 
following Thursday at the same hour, . ¥ 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roya AcapEmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC 
MEETINGS, 1873.—The Lists of Music to be prepared 

for competition, the Rules and Regulations, and all other 
particulars of the Second Series of National Music Meetings, 


pat a epee 1873, will be published early in 





LM gy RONNIGER, Pupil of the celebrated 

Mrs. Stirling, will be happy to enter into arrangements 
to give her SHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READINGS and RECITATIONS, Madame Ronniger is also 
rome to deliver her Musical Lectures on “THE GREAT 

ERMAN COMPOSERS,” “‘THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND,” 
&c., and “MACBETH,” with Ilustrative Readings, in London 
or the Provinces.~ For Opinions of the Press, Terms, &c., 
Address Madame Ronniger, 1, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 
London, W, 


Adame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 








h R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, Sr. AuGusTINE-RoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





M& JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopszs, Croypon, 8. 


. 





ANTED, a steady, respectable, gentlemanl 
Young Man, as Assistant to a Professor of Music. e 
must be able to teach the Organ and Pianoforte. One who has 
a knowledge of the Violin and a good voice preferred. Un- 
exceptionable references required, which must accompany the 
application. Apply to Mr, J. W. Marshall, 20, Cleveland 
Terrace, Darlington. 





MUSIC, 


eee 


iy R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S NEW BALLADS: 
iii SPEAK WELL OF THE ABSENT. Words by ©. P. 
Ussell. 


COULD WE BUT RECALL THE PAST. Words by Roscoe 
rgan. 


0 . 

THERE IS LIFE IN THE OLD DOG YET. Words by 
Dr. Carpenter. 

WHEN THE SOFT SOUTH WIND. Words by Mrs. Wills. 

3s. each, post free at half-price. 

‘Mr. Wrighton's popularity as a ballad composer is so well 
known that any new song from his pen is sure to be welcome, 
and the present series will sustain his reputation.”—Vide Era. 

HE GYPSY’S WARNING. Melody. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

Also by the same composer, ‘‘ Evening” (Nocturne). 3s. each ; 
tree by post at half-price. 

THE MUSICAL BOX. Forthe Pianoforte. By I. LIKBICH. 
4s.; free by at half-price.  ‘‘ An agreeable and clove ie. 
which is very popular among amateurs, as it is not too difficult 
for the majority of players.”—Vide Musical World. 

EST (GEO. F.).—A CATALOGUE of all his 
el it and PIANO MUSIC. Gratis and post 
free. All Pianists should consult this catalogue. 

QUESTIONS ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. By GEO. 
F. WEST. 9th Edition. Post free 12 stamps. “As a class 
book for opments Sens in public schools it can have few 
superiors.” —Vide Daily Telegraph. 


Sole Publishers, Ronznr Cooxs and Co., New Burlington- 
street, London 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 
GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the R Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One + Gopparp and Co., 4, 


MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


or 


GOME2Z’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 








The valuable THEATRE, with all its Fittin 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


BY ORDER OF THE BIRKENHEAD THEATRE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

» Machinery, and 

Embellishments, Stage Properties, and other appurtenances ; 

Two large and commodious SHOPS adjoining, with modern 

and desirable DWELLING-HOUSKS attached ; also valuable 

Freehold BUILDING LAND, 


ESSRS. WALKER and ACKERLEY aro 
instructed by the directors of the above company to 
SELL by AUCTION, on Tuesday, the 8rd of September next, 
at two o’clock in the afternoon prompt, at the Law Association 
Rooms, Cook Street, ay or , subject to such conditions as 
will then be produced, 2,583 square yards, the residue of the 
LAND belonging to the company, and situated in Argyle-street 
(the best business street in the town), with frontages to Argyle- 
street and Henry-street. The land will first be offered in two 
lots as follow :— 
Lot A, being on the north side of the theatre, extending from 
Argyle-street to Henry-street, containing 1,919 square yards or 
thereabouts, 
Lot B, being on the south side of the theatre, extending from 
Argyle-street to Henry-street, containing 1,614 square yards or 
thereabouts, and the purchasers will have the right to use the 
passages into Henry-street, at the sides of the theatre, for all 
tenantly purposes in common, 
In case lot A should not be sold, it will then be subdivided 
and offered for sale in eight lots, according to the lithographed 


lan. 

P In case lot B should not be sold, it will also be subdivided 
~~ offered for sale in seven lots, according to the lithographed 
plan. 

P Lot C, also the THEATRE ROYAL, Birkenhead, with its 
fittings and embellishments; together with two adjacent 
SHOPS, with their corresponding and most commodious 
DWELLING-HOUSES, the whole occupying an area of 1,652 
uare yards, the houses having frontage to Argylc-street, as 
also the theatre, which has, in addition, suitable entraace to 
Henry-street. 

A plan of the land can be seen, and farther particulars ob- 
tained, on application to Mr. T. E. Hignett, secretary to the 
company, Hamilton-street, Birkenhead ; or to Mr. John Quinn, 
solicitor, 22, Lord-strect, Liverpool; or to the auctioneers, 
Messrs. Walker aud Ackerley, 56, Church-strest, Liverpool. 





NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 
Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general uso. 


WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BAINES, 

COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES. 
Price 2s. ; Post-free, 1s. 

Timwny Sreap & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 


NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 








“From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp. 4s. 

“ Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s. 

“The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s. 

‘Love wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4s. 

“The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 

“The Blind Girl’s Trust.” £. Reyloff. 3s. 

“ Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 3s. 

“ Will you meet me at the stream.” KE. L, Hime. 8s. 
«“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” Tho now Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with i ppl Now ready, price 4s, 
The new Comic Song, just out. “A SONG OF THE STRIKE,” 
HE. Wiehler. 3s. 
“Masonic Mischief.” 
‘Men of the Trowel,” 
H, Waters. $s. 





Gerard Grant. %. 
A reply to “Masonic Mischief.” 





H. STEAD & OCO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5a, 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By ©. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” at a 
$ all-place, Katon . and 4, 
tenon: J. Heian Covaeganien 


Rk. STOLBERG'S VOroe hae pte 
, and re 
ted " at Snel its t high character for @ 


arter the flattering testimonials received 
quarter of Ssrdanl, ‘ahh an ak way ot oe and 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT ST REET, 





Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. 


’ y 
Statesmen, establish its virtavs. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the U 





\ ' «LONDON, W. 


be obtained of all the United 
Kingdom. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO. 


47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEV OPERA. 
"“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKLIL 


Price complete, 258. 





HE PRACTICAL. CHOIR-MASTER : a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 

ard ot ier Music suitable for use in Divine Service. Edited by 

WILLIAM + PARK, Mus, Doc., Organirt of Leeds Town Hall. 

Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 

Se. 6d. ; «ingle numbers to Non-subscribers, 3s. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 6 now ready 





UNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
\ By K. F. RIMBAULT. In 2 Vola, Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published. 


| et *! SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
F MONTIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s, 








HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 

of Volantaries, Choruses, Ac Arranged for the 

Ogan or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON. Price, 
Cloth, Ts. 6d. 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
| kp & CO.’8 OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


contaiping Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s. each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 16 

MAGIC MELODY. Offenbach. 28. (d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

Bos8 OF AUVERGNE Offenbach. Is. 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 

CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2s. 6d. 

CRIMSON BCARF. Levgouix. 1s, 

(Others in the Press), 





LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s. Piano 
Score. Hervé. 4a. 


VUE MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published, Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium. 
No, 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 





No Kleven Vopular Sacred Songs. 
No. 87 Ditto, Ditto 
No. 88. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs, 





JUST LUBLISHED, 


i ig AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
¥. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful lustrument. Price 6s. 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS. 


lilvetrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO, 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS., 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Agents fer the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Lnstruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


AAARAAAMAAAAN 


Intusrrateo Lists Post Free on APPLICATION. 


ane 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 





A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel. 4s. Sung 

by Mame. Cora de Wilhorst. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Charles Gounod. 4s. Inscribed 
to Mdme, Pauline Lucca. Sung by Faure, and the principal 

vocalists. Two editions, No. a 

Simplified Accompaniment. 

ESMERALDA. W.C. Levey. 4s. The most celebrated song 

of the year. Sung by every vocalist with unanimous encores. 


he Original ; No. 2, wi 


FAditions in D, FE, and Vianoforte arrangements by 
Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s.; Brinley Richards, 4s. ; Jules Rochard, 
2s. 


ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arranged by Charles Godfrey. 
4s. On W. C. Levey’s popular songs. 

FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. John Barnett. 4s. 
** All who delicht in a pure ballad should he ave this admirable 
specimen.” —Queen, ¢ July 2 27th. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 
Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 
the drawing-room or concert roon). 

LABOUR AND REST. New National Song. Dedicated to 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Sung by Signor Foli, at the 
Royal Albert Hall. Composed by Sir Julius Benedict. 
Sent for 2s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. Sung by the principal contralto 
vocalists. Editions in C and FE flat. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Berthold Tours. 4s. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two Editions. B flat for 
soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone, 

THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod. 4s. Mrs. Heman’s 
words. Set to music by Gounod to suit most singers. 

THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal. 4s. The 
newest song by Blumenthal. 

THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. ‘“Con- 
traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 
scena asa boon. It is rarely that anything of such impcrt- 
ance is produced for this voice.”— Queen, July 27th. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. From 
the new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Cournoueilles,” 

WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. Lady Baker. 4s. 
“This is more than charming; it is a highly meritorious 
composition, and will not fail to please wherevir it is heard.” 
—Queen, July 27th. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
LONDON. 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


Tilustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





Just Published, Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


by JOHN RHODES, 





A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
London; Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “‘Hamah 





th Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 
GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOK HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8yo, 
UDICIAL DRAMAS: 1 Romances — of 
French Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. gyo- 
-ECOLLECTIONS. I By J. BR. 


PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA, 


lvol. 8vo. 


(HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA. By 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo. 


AORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 











1 vol. 

‘HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


NDER THE RED DRAGON. By 


JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War.” 
vols. 


— a New Novel. 8 vols. 














T NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
A Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author 
of “‘ Desperate Remedies,” &e. 2 vols. 
[UNDER WHICH KING. G. By | B. W. 
JOHNSTON, M.P. 1 vol. 





OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. 


ORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 


‘AVED BY A WOMAN. 


Author of ‘‘No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Love AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 


LAND. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








By the 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


J. B. CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
oa Gini Gian wah Seti uat has ee 
oP’ GRANULATED TAPIOCA,, — 
tio Puddings Custards, Jn thickening mote, A 4 
wy yo , Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chats Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londo, 


24/., 30/., BE/., 40/., rg 


oo, Saag ae eel? ot” 80/., ” 





wines are io Gamanted Ga wine, 
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LOVE’S MESSAGES. 





Through the lonely halls of the night 
My fancies fly to thee; 
Through the lonely halls of the night 
Alone I ery to thee. 
For the stars bring presages 
Of love and of love's delight ; 
Let them bear my messages 
Through the lonely halls of the night. 


In the golden porch of the morn 
Thou com’st anew to me; 

In the golden porch of the morn, 
Say, art thou true to me ? 
If dreams have shaken thee 

With the call thou canst not scorn, 
Let Love awaken thee 

In the golden porch of the morn ! 


Bayarp Tayuor. 








PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. William Holston has arranged to join Mr. H. 
J. Montague’s company on their provincial tour. He 
will sustain those parts in “ The Two Roses,” * For- 
given,” &¢., with which the names of Mr. G. Honey 
and Mr. Compton have hitherto been closely identi- 
fied. Mrs. Holston also joins the company. 





The borough of Cardiff numbers, we believe, about 
60,000 inhabitants, ‘besides a considerable “ float- 
ing” population. It contains, however, only one 
building licensed for theatrical performances, and 
this is situated at an extremity of the district 
farthest removed from that most thickly populated. 
An application was made on Monday to the local 
Bench for an additional license for a building more 
conveniently situated. 





On Friday night Mr. Glover, of Miss Marie 
Wilton’s company, now playing in Liverpool, met 
with a severe fall. He was hurrying to catch the 
Mail train to reach Edge Hill, and fell over a carri- 
age siding which was left unprotected and unlighted. 
His jaw was severely cut, his face much bruised; in 
addition to which he sustained a concussion of the 
brain. He was conveyed in Mr. Bancroft’s cab to the 
Infirmary—after having his jaw sewn up—in a state 
of insensibility, 





Aseries of concerts has been taking place this 
week, at Llandudno, to be continued till the 81st 
inst. The artists are Mr. Viotti Collins, violinist, 
Miss Medora Collins, soprano and solo concertina, 
who has recently achieved successful appearances 
before members of the Royal family; Mr. Knight, 
and Miss Julia Muschamp, whose playing at Han- 
over Square lately received much commendation. 
Mr. George Honey, is also announced to appear next 
week. The programs consist of selections from 
Beethoven, Handel, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Thalberg, 
Balfe, Sir Julius Benedict, Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, 
Macfarren, Wallace, Hatton, and Ganz. 





A concert took place on Friday at Bessmount 
Park, Monaghan, the property of Mr. Henderson, 
who has lately built a concert hall and organ at the 
cost of about two thousand pounds. The instru- 
ment has three manuals and thirty-six stops. The 
concert, which attracted all the élite of the county, 
was rendered attractive by the playing and singing 
of Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue and Mr. Henderson, 
who contributed chiefly to the success of the enter- 
tainment by their artistic efforts, particularly in the 
solo from ‘* Ei,” “I will extol thee” (by the lady), 
the duet “ Qual mare” which she interpreted with 
her husband, afd Sullivan’s “ Looking back,” in 
which Mr. Henderson excelled. 





The organ movement seems to be advancing in 
Scotland. The Aberdeen Journal states that a new 
organ presented by Mr. Walter Scott, Glendronach, 
to the parish church of Forgue, will be opened for 


with St. Clement's parish church has expressed his 
readiness, should the congregation approve of it, to 
place in that church an organ of the proper dimen- 
sions. A movement has been on foot for some time 
in the parish church, Peterhead, and a considerable 
sum has been subscribed for a similar object. The 
Marchioness of Huntly having expressed a desire 
to present a harmonium to the parish church at 
Aboyne, the congregation unanimously resolyed to 
accept it, and hearty thanks were awarded to her 
ladyship. 





The Globe company have had continued good 
success at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Albery’s 
“ Forgiven” succeeded Mr. Byron’s ‘ Partners for 
Life,” and, as is evident from the tone of the local 
press and the nightly expressions of approval inside 
the theatre, it was better thought of in Manchester 
than it was in London. The last few days the 
entertainment has varied—the ‘Two Roses,” 
“* Forgiven,” and “ Cyril’s Success” being played. 
‘* Bileen Oge” is running with but indifferent 
Success at the Prince’s Theatre, the New Queen’s 
Theatre being closed for repairs. On dit that 
the revival of “Henry V.” at the Prince's 
Theatre will excel in correctness of detail and 
gorgeousness any previous revival. Mr. Charles 
Calvert is to play Henry V., Mrs. Calvert, Chorus, 
and Mr. J. D. Stoyle is specially engaged to play 
Fluellin. On dit also, that Miss Julia Matthews is 
engaged for the pantomime at this same theatre. 








Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket company 
having on Saturday concluded a very successful 
week in Belfast, Miss Carry Nelson and her dra- 
matic and burlesque company, under the direction 
of Mr. J. F. McFayden, commenced on Monday 
evening a six nights’ engagement in the Belfast 
Theatre Royal, by the production of the historic 
three-act drama, ‘ Nell Gwynne; or, the King’s 
Rival.” The untoward occurrences in the disturbed 
districts of the town absorbed so much of the public 
attention that the patronage bestowed upon this 
company was limited; but when quiet is restored, 
there is little doubt that they will attract good 
houses, as the abilities of some of them are of a 
high order. The burden and life of the play was 
sustained by Miss Carry Nelson with her wonted 
versatile powers of representation, and her vocal 
talents were displayed to great advantage. An 
enthusiastic welcome was extended to her on her 
first appearance, and she was rapturously applauded 
throughout. Miss Ada Neilson took the part of 
Frances Steward with admirable self-possession, 
indicative of a thorough conception of the piece. 
Mr. Frederick Gould, as Charles the Second, and 
Mr. Leonard Clarkson, as Earl Richmond, were also 
successful in the forcible and accurate rendering of 
their somewhat difficult parts; and at the close the 
whole of the principal characters were called before 
the curtain. The entertainment concluded with the 
burlesque of ‘‘ Irion: or, the Man at the Wheel.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Eighty-five thousand souls less fifty attended the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday in honour of the 
Foresters’ Féte, This is the largest number that 
the glass house has held on one day, exceeding by 
thirty the assemblage of the Foresters last year. 
The extraordinary beauty of the weather—a cloudless 
sky with a cool north-easter blowing—contributed 
in marked measure to the day’s enjoyment. Of 
sports there was no lack, nor yet of animal spirits 
for the enjoyment thereof. The program was 
constructed on the popular model. At nine 
o'clock the building opened; at half-past twelve 
the orchestral band of the company performed 
a selection of music in the Handel orchestra, by 
which time the centre transept was crowded, and 
the grounds stocked with visitors. At one o'clock 
the Foresters, in their full fig, with bands and 
banners, formed a long procession, and marched 
round the grounds. After the procession had 
passed the fountains played, and then one of 
the leading features of the day’s amusements, 





use on Friday next; and that a gentleman connected 


brought together a dense mass of people, who 
gazed as eagerly at’ the feats performed by the 
acrobat as though they were being witnessed for the 
first time. M. Blondin went through his usual 
performances with customary aplomb. The slip was 
made, the shudder passed through the crowd, the 
man was carried across, the omeletté was cooked, 
despite a high wind which nearly blew the flour 
away and the fire out. In the lake the aquatic 
sports created much laughter, particularly the 
conflict for the live pig at the end of the greased 
pole. This polo, be it known, stretches horizontally 
over the water, and the competitors have to walk it 
as Blondin walks the tightrope. Naturally they 
miss their footing and slip, tumble, or frantically 
plunge into the water below. After many fruitless 
attempts to reach the pig the bottom of the cage 
gave way, and the unfortunate animal was instantly 
struggling in the water, surrounded by at least a 
dozen swimmers, who dived in to capture the prize. 
In his terror poor Piggy made for the boat con. 
taining the band of the St. George's Rifles ; but his 
pursuers demanded his extradition and he had to 
be flung once more into the middle of the water, 
eventually to be captured by a hardy swimmer and 
carried ashore in triumph. There were several 
boat-races, canoe-races, and swimming-matches ; all 
of which attracted mueh attention. Mr, Beckwith, 
with his two sons and daughter of eight, went 
through some very clever performances. After- 
wards there were performances in the building by a 
Japanese troup of jugglers, and on the grand organ. 
But neither the Siamese gymnasts nor Mr. Coward 
attracted so much attention as the out-of-door 
amusements—-the swings, roundabouts, dancing and 
kissing, all of which were patronised with hearty if 
somewhat rough enjoyment. But though “ larking” 
was freely indulged in there was no actual disorder 
to complain of; the 85,000 behaved themselves 
extremely well. Two casualties, however, are to be 
recorded, although these are not attributed to any 
preventible violence. In one case a man fell dead 
from disease of the heart, in the other a man burst 
a blood vessel in a fit of coughing and died before 
medical assistance could be offered. The two corpses 
lay till evening to be identified but without any 
known result. With this regrettable exception the 
Foresters’ Féte of 1872 passed off with a zest and 
success on which the Order deserve to be con. 
gratulated. 

—_—_—_—_—_———— 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 
Although the concert season may be said to be 
over, the Tuesday performances in the Royal Albert 
Hall have continued their course, public sympathy 
has much increased, and the Hall has been re- 
markably well filled. The attraction has been that 
of a good concert. No great singer of high renown 
has swelled the list of executants, but the per- 
formers and vocalists engaged have proved them- 
selves to be good artists, well up to their work, all 
being favourably received, and some with an éclat 
approaching to that outburst known as ‘an ova- 
tion.” There have been organ solos, violin solos, 
flute solos, concertos on the piano, and the brilliant 
exhibitions of a military band. The organ per- 
formers have touched all schools and styles, and 
have varied more as to talent and ability than any 
other class of solo players. It is easy to make a 
sensation upon the great work of Mr. Willis in the 
Royal Albert Hall if noise be the ultimate appeal ; 
still the instrument has been honoured by clever and 
able players and more distinctive peculiarity ex- 
tracted from its manifold resources. 

There is not a better place in all the world 
for solo performances on @ quiet instrument; 
and those for the violin and flute have been 
peculiarly successful, and have been ever re- 
ceived with the highest testimonials of approval. 
Modern instrumental music, containing as it does so 
much of the odd features of the new school of 
harmony, is not always the surest appeal to a 
popular audience ; and when the players are not of 
the premier order there is not infrequently a sort of 
peaceful, conscientious reserve as to the expression 














in the shape of M. Blondin on the high rope, 


of the feelings of an audience. But the dilettanté 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS, METZLER & CO., 


47, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


NEV OPERA. 
“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL 


Price complete, 258. 





HE PRACTICAL. CHOIR-MASTER : A 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 

ard ot ir Music sultable for use in Divine Service. Edited b; 

WILLIAM »PAKK, Mus, Doc., Organist of Leeds Town Ball. 

Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s. 6d.; half-yearly, 

Se. 6d. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 38. Parts 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 now ready 





YUNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONIUM. 
\ By K. F. RIMBAULT. In 2 Vola, Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published. 


) ‘aa SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE. Cloth, 4s, 








“ras ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 
of Volantaries, Choruses, Ac Arranged for the 
Ogan or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
Cloth, Ts. 6d 


SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
) hp-- & CO.’8 OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 


contaiving Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete, Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 

BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 16. 

MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2s. (d. 

FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 1s. 

Bos OF AUVERGNE Offenbach, 1s 

BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 

CHILPERIC. Hervé. 2s. 6d. 

CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s, 

(Others in the Press), 





LADDIN, Vocal Score. 
Score. Hervé. 4a. 


Hervé. 5s. Piano 


VUE MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 34. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium. 
No, 85. Thirteea New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 46. Eleven Vopular Sacred Songs. 
No. 37 Ditto, Ditto. 
No, 88. Thirteen Popular Irish Songs, 





JUST LUBLISHED, 


Ts AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
F. RIMBAULT. Containing all the necessary 
Instructions for learning this delightful luatrument. Price 6s. 





MASON AND HAMLIN’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS, 
FROM 20 TO 135 GUINEAS, 


lilvstrated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Whiolesale Agents fer the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Lnstruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


AAR 


Intusrraten Lists Post Frese on APPLicaTIoON. 


een 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W, 


BIONDINA. 


ESMERALDA, 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 





A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel. 48. Sung 


by Mame. Cora de Wilhorst. 

Canzonetta. Charles Gounod. 4s. Inscribed 
to Mdme, Pauline Lucca. Sung :t Faure, and the yrincias 
vocalists. Two editions, No. he Original ; No. 2, with 
Simplified Accompaniment. 

W. C. Levey. 4s. The most celebrated song 
ofthe year. Sung by every vocalist with unanimous encores. 
FAitions in D, FB, and Vianoforte arrangements by 
Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s.; Brinley Richards, 4s. ; Jules Rochard, 
2a. 


ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arranged by Charles Godfrey. 

4s. On W. C. Levey’s popular songs. 

FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. John Barnett. 4s. 
** All who delight ina rs ballad should have this admirable 

specimen.” —Queen, July 27th. 

I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinauti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 

Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 

the drawing-room or concert room. 

LABOUR AND REST. New National Song. Dedicated to 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Sung by Signor Foli, at the 

Royal Albert Hall. Composed by Sir Julius Benedict. 

Sent for 2a. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. Prayer. 

Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 48. Sung by the principal contralto 

vocalists. Editions in C and EF flat. 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. Berthold Tours, 4s. 

Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. Two Kditions. B flat for 

soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone, 

THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod. 4s. Mrs. Heman’s 

words, Set to music by Gounod to suit most singers. 

THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal. 4s. The 

newest song by Blumenthal. 

THE RAFT. Descriptive Song. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. ‘‘Con- 

traltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible song or 

scena asa boon. It is rarely that anything of such impcrt- 
ance is produced for this voice.”—Queen, July 27th. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. From 
the new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Cournoueilles,” 

WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. Lady Baker. 4s. 
“This is more than charming; it is a highly meritorious 
composition, and will not fail to please wherevcr it is heard.” 
—Queen, July 27th. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
LONDON. 
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IN THE WORLD. 
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GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis, 


Tilustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE, Composed 
by JOHN RHODES. 





| 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Uo se tsp tte SYRIA. With a New 


Map of ty Teepetion, Inscriptions, the “ Hamah 
Stones,’ "&c. 2 vols, 8vo. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR- 
GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM, 2 vols. 8vo, 


UDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of 


; French Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8yo. 
ECOLLECTIONS. By J. RB 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NDER THE SUN. By G.A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 


lNHE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA, | By 
Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo. 


JORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 

















1 vol. ; oe 
‘HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


NDER THE RED DRAGON. By 


JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘‘The Romance of War.” 








8 vols. 


i a New Novel. 8 vols. 








T NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, 
A Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author 

of ** Desperate Remedies,” &e. 2 vols. 

UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. 

JOHNSTON, M.P. 1 vol. 
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GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. 


ORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols. 





‘AVED BY A WOMAN. By the 
Author of ‘*No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 
OVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE 


LAND. 8 vols. 
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LOVE’S MESSAGES. 





Through the lonely halls of the night 
My fancies fly to thee; 
Through the lonely halls of the night 
Alone I ery to thee. 
For the stars bring presages 
Of love and of love's delight ; 
Let them bear my messages 
Through the lonely halls of the night. 


In the golden porch of the morn 
Thou com’st anew to me; 

In the golden porch of the morn, 
Say, art thou true to me ? 
If dreams have shaken thee 

With the call thou canst not scorn, 
Let Love awaken thee 

In the golden porch of the morn ! 


Bayarp Tayuor. 








PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. William Holston has arranged to join Mr. H. 
J. Montague’s company on their provincial tour. He 
will sustain those parts in “ The Two Roses,” “ For- 
given,” &c., with which the names of Mr. G. Honey 
and Mr. Compton have hitherto been closely identi- 
fied. Mrs, Holston also joins the company. 


~ 





The borough of Cardiff numbers, we believe, about 
60,000 inhabitants, ‘besides a considerable * float- 
ing” population. It contains, however, only one 
building licensed for theatrical performances, and 
this is situated at an extremity of the district 
farthest removed from that most thickly populated. 
An application was made on Monday to the local 
Bench for an additional license for a building more 
conveniently situated. 





On Friday night Mr. Glover, of Miss Marie 
Wilton’s company, now playipg in Liverpool, met 
with a severe fall. He was hurrying to catch the 
Mail train to reach Edge Hill, and fell over a carri- 
age siding which was left unprotected and unlighted. 
His jaw was severely cut, his face much bruised; in 
addition to which he sustained a concussion of the 
brain. He was conveyed in Mr. Bancroft’s cab to the 
Infirmary—after having his jaw sewn up—in a state 
of insensibility, 





Aseries of concerts has been taking place this 
week, at Llandudno, to be continued till the 81st 
inst. The artists are Mr. Viotti Collins, violinist, 
Miss Medora Collins, soprano and solo concertina, 
who has recently achieved successful appearances 
before members of the Royal family; Mr. Knight, 
and Miss Julia Muschamp, whose playing at Han- 
over Square lately received much commendation. 
Mr. George Honey, is also announced to appear next 
week. The programs consist of selections from 
Beethoven, Handel, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Thalberg, 
Balfe, Sir Julius Benedict, Donizetti, Gounod, Verdi, 
Macfarren, Wallace, Hatton, and Ganz. 





A concert took place on Friday at Bessmount 
Park, Monaghan, the property of Mr. Henderson, 
who has lately built a concert hall and organ at the 
cost of about two thousand pounds. The instru- 
ment has three manuals and thirty-six stops. The 
concert, which attracted all the élite of the county, 
was rendered attractive by the playing and singing 
of Dr. and Mrs. O’Donoghue and Mr. Henderson, 
who contributed chiefly to the success of the enter- 
tainment by their artistic efforts, particularly in the 
solo from ‘* HG,” “I will extol thee” (by the lady), 
the duet “Qual mare” which she interpreted with 
her husband, ahd Sullivan’s “ Looking back,” in 
which Mr. Henderson excelled. 





The organ movement seems to be advancing in 
Scotland. The Aberdeen Journal states that a new 
organ presented by Mr. Walter Scott, Glendronach, 
to the parish church of Forgue, will be opened for 


with St. Clement's parish church has expressed his 
readiness, should the congregation approve of it, to 
place in that church an organ of the proper dimen- 
sions. A movement has been on foot for some time 
in the parish church, Peterhead, and a considerable 
sum has been subscribed for a similar object. The 
Marchioness of Huntly having expressed a desire 
to present a harmonium to the parish church at 
Aboyne, the congregation unanimously resolyed to 
accept it, and hearty thanks were awarded to her 
ladyship. 





The Globe company have had continued good 
success at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Albery’s 
“ Forgiven” succeeded Mr. Byron’s ‘‘ Partners for 
Life,” and, as is evident from the tone of the local 
press and the nightly expressions of approval inside 
the theatre, it was better thought of in Manchester 
than it was in London. The last few days the 
entertainment has varied—the ‘Two Roses,” 
“* Forgiven,” and “ Cyril's Success" being played. 
—" Eileen Oge”’ is running with but indifferent 
Success at the Prince’s Theatre, the New Queen’s 
Theatre being closed for repairs. On dit that 
the revival of ‘Henry V.” at the Prince's 
Theatre will excel in correctness of detail and 
gorgeousness any previous revival. Mr. Charles 
Calvert is to play Henry V., Mrs. Calvert, Chorus, 
and Mr. J. D. Stoyle is specially engaged to play 
Fluellin. On dit also, that Miss Julia Matthews is 
engaged for the pantomime at this same theatre. 





Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket company 
having on Saturday concluded a very successful 
week in Belfast, Miss Carry Nelson and her dra- 
matie and burlesque company, under the direction 
of Mr. J. F. McFayden, commenced on Monday 
evening a six nights’ engagement in the Belfast 
Theatre Royal, by the production of the historic 
three-act drama, ‘‘ Nell Gwynne; or, the King’s 
Rival.” The untoward occurrences in the disturbed 
districts of the town absorbed so much of the public 
attention that the patronage bestowed upon this 
company was limited; but when quiet is restored, 
there is little doubt that they will attract good 
houses, as the abilities of some of them are of a 
high order. The burden and life of the play was 
sustained by Miss Carry Nelson with her wonted 
versatile powers of representation, and her vocal 
talents were displayed to great advantage. An 
enthusiastic welcome was extended to her on her 
first appearance, and she was rapturously applauded 
throughout. Miss Ada Neilson took the part of 
Frances Steward with admirable self-possession, 
indicative of a thorough conception of the piece. 
Mr. Frederick Gould, as Charles the Second, and 
Mr. Leonard Clarkson, as Earl Richmond, were also 
successful in the forcible and accurate rendering of 
their somewhat difficult parts; and at the close the 
whole of the principal characters were ¢alled, before 
the curtain. The entertainment concluded with the 
burlesque of ‘* Irion: or, the Man at the Wheel.” 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Eighty-five thousand souls less fifty attended the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday in honour of the 
Foresters’ Féte, This is the largest number that 
the glass house has held on one day, exceeding by 
thirty the assemblage of the Foresters last year. 
The extraordinary beauty of the weather—a cloudless 
sky with a cool north-easter blowing—contributed 
in marked measure to the day’s enjoyment. Of 
sports there was no lack, nor yet of animal spirits 
for the enjoyment thereof. The program was 
constructed on the popular model. At nine 
o'clock the building opened; at half-past twelve 
the orchestral band of the company performed 
a selection of music in the Handel orchestra, by 
which time the centre transept was crowded, and 
the grounds stocked with visitors. At one o'clock 
the Foresters, in their full fig, with bands and 
banners, formed a long procession, and marched 
round the grounds. After the procession had 
passed the fountains played, and then one of 
the leading features of the day’s amusements, 





use on Friday next; and that a gentleman connected 


brought together a dense mass of people, who 
gazed as eagerly at’ the feats performed by tho 
acrobat as though they were being witnessed for the 
first time. M. Blondin went through his usual 
performances with customary aplomb. The slip was 
made, the shudder passed through the crowd, the 
man was carried across, the omeletté was cooked, 
despite a high wind which nearly blew the flour 
away and the fire out. In the lake the aquatic 
sports created much laughter, particularly the 
conflict for the live pig at the end of the greased 
pole. This pole, be it known, stretches horizontally 
over the water, and the competitors have to walk it 
as Blondin walks the tightrope. Naturally they 
miss their footing and slip, tumble, or frantically 
plunge into the water below. After many fruitless 
attempts to reach the pig the bottom of the cage 
gave way, and the unfortunate animal was instantly 
struggling in the water, surrounded by at lenst a 
dozen swimmers, who dived in to capture the prize. 
In his terror poor Piggy made for the boat con. 
taining the band of the St. George's Rifles ; but his 
pursuers demanded his extradition and he had to 
be flung once more into the middle of the water, 
eventually to be captured by a hardy swimmer and 
carried ashore in triumph. There were several 
boat-races, canoe-races, and swimming-matches ; all 
of which attracted mueh attention. Mr, Beckwith, 
with his two sons and daughter of eight, went 
through some very clever performances. After- 
wards there were performances in the building by a 
Japanese troup of jugglers, and on the grand organ. 
But neither the Siamese gymnasts nor Mr. Coward 
attracted so much attention as the out-of-door 
amusements—the swings, roundabouts, dancing and 
kissing, all of which were patronised with hearty if 
somewhat rough enjoyment. But thongh “ larking” 
was freely indulged in there was no actual disorder 
to complain of; the 85,000 behaved themselves 
extremely well. Two casualties, however, are to be 
recorded, although these are not attributed to any 
preventible violence. In one case a man fell dead 
from disease of the heart, in the other a man burst 
a blood vessel in a fit of coughing and died before 
medical assistance could be offered. The two corpses 
lay till evening to be identified but without any 
known result. With this regrettadle exception the 
Foresters’ Féte of 1872 passed off with a zest and 
success on which the Order deserve to be con. 
gratulated. 


—_—_— 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 


Although the concert season may be said to be 
over, the Tuesday performances in the Royal Albert 
Hall have continued their course, public sympathy 
has much increased, and the Hall has been re- 
markably well filled. The attraction has been that 
of a good concert. No great singer of high renown 
has swelled the list of executants, but the per- 
formers and vocalists engaged have proved them: 
selves to be good artiets, well up to their work, all 
being favourably received, and some with an éclat 
approaching to that outburst known as ‘an ova- 
tion.” There have been organ solos, violin solos, 
flute solos, concertos on the piano, and the brilliant 
exhibitions of a military band. The organ per- 
formers have touched all schools and styles, and 
have varied more as to talent and ability than any 
other class of solo players. It is easy to make a 
sensation upon the great work of Mr. Willis in the 
Royal Albert Hall if noise be the ultimate appeal ; 
still the instrument has been honoured by clever and 
able players and more distinctive peculiarity ex- 
tracted from its manifold resources. 

There is not a better place in all the world 
for solo performances on a quiet instrument ; 
and those for the violin and flute have been 
peculiarly successful, and have been ever re- 
ceived with the highest testimonials of approval. 
Modern instrumental music, containing as it does so 
much of the odd features of the new school of 
harmony, is not always the surest appeal to a 
popular audience ; and when the players are not of 
the premier order there is not infrequently a sort of 
peaceful, conscientious reserve as to the expression 
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frequenting the Tuesday Concerts are much too fresh 
and impulsive for any reserve of sympathy, and as 
a rule these solos have generally met with an un- 
mistakeablo call for repetition. The Hall has been 
the battle-field for young and rising vocalists, who 
have well supported their claims for distinction, 
displaying good voice if not always the best train- 
ing. The well-meaning efforts of these young pos- 
tulants may be said to have decided the oft mooted 
point—the value of our English manner of teaching 
singing. It is evident we have not settled upon the 
best method, nor do our singing masters get half the 
good out of the good voices that fall to their lot for 
educating. And this is to be regretted seeing that 
the programs of these pleasant evenings contain the 
specific charms of English musical compositions— 
the glee and the ballad. Upon the whole the glees 
have been given with characteristic spirit, and during 
the season almost every glee of any merit has been 
heard and admired. The ballads, old and new, 
long and short, grave and gay, national and otherwise, 
have proved on some evenings the mainstay of the 
program, and on others the delicate relief to the 
still more delicate part-song. Most of them are 
widely known, but to the most fastidious, many 
come with new appeal, and if ‘‘ the Bay of Biscay” 
and ‘Tom Bowling” were not given with the fire 
and pathos of the Braham of seventy years agone, 
they came highly recommended by old traditions 
and an ever living love for the grand old words. 
As regards ballads and songs, these concerts might 
be made to furnish a regular course of instruction 
in the literature of our national songs, in the most 
entertaining way possible. 








THEATRES. 





A burlosque was brought out on Thursday last week 
at the Strand Theatre called “ The Vampire,” from 
the pen of Mr. Reece. The author has laid under 
contribution Mr. Boucicault’s drama, Lord Byron's 
story, and the German tradition of vampirism 
generally, and the result is a misty succession 
of incidents in which one dimly perceives that Mr. 
Boucicault or Mr. Halliday or both are being “‘ taken 
off’’ as the literary vampire who sucks other folks’ 
brains. Beyond this it is hard to define the relation 
of characters towards each other, or what or whom 
they are supposed to burlesque. Mr. Terry as usual 
is the life of the piece as the Vampire; speaks Irish 
with a wonderful brogue ; sings Welsh equally mar- 
vellous, and a French song in which the line 
** J'esperé en Dieu” recurs. We did not know by 
the way that trust in God had come to be regarded 
as alfit theme for stage fun, but all things are feasible 
under a Censorship of plays. Mr. Harry Cox dances 
capitally, Miss Bella Goodall enjoyed a warm wel- 
come on her return to the theatre, and plays with 
considerable chic; Miss Topsy Venn is always nimble 
with her feet, but should speak her lines more slowly. 
Miss Emily Pitt shows better appreciation of the 
spirit of burlesque than hitherto; Miss Rose Cullen 
is still an ornament to light extravaganza; and Mrs. 
Raymond is as broadly funny as ever, and would be 
still better if she did not interpolate a full stop after 
every three words. The music is well selected, and 
a medley song of Irish and Welsh tunes, capitally 
sung by Mr. ‘erry, went with enormous success. 

A benefit extending over two nights was taken by 
Mr. Cave at the Surrey Theatre on Saturday and 
Monday, the occasion being Mr. Cave’s farewell 
previous to his voyage to Greenwich. On the first 
night the entertainment opened with ‘* Clodhopper's 
Fortune,” the rechauffé of * Fortune's Frolic” en- 
livened with old English ballad music; herein Mr. 
Paulton and Miss Emily Pitt acted and sang with 
much vivacity. A strong sensation drama followed 
in Mr. Travers's play of ‘* Kathleen Mavourneen,” in 
which Miss M. Litton of the Court Theatre rendered 
very good service in the title-réle, and Mr. Cave 

renewed an old success in his performance of Terence 
O' Moore, a part which he has sustained three hun- 
dred times or more, and which he plays with great 
spirit and vivacity, doing full justice to the inter- 
polated music. On Monday the ‘* Hunchback” was 
given with the following cast: Mr. Tom King ap- 


peared as Master Walter, Mr. Edgar as Sir Thomas 
Clifford, Mr. J. G. Shore as Modus, Mr. C. Harcourt 
as Lord Tinsel, Mr. G. Yarnold as Fathom, Mr. W. 
Brunton as Thomas, Miss Margaret Eburne as Julia, 
and Miss Bessie King as Helen. Mr. Walter Joyce 
and Mr. W. M. Terrot, lent their services to eke out 
the attractions, and Mr. E. Villiers and Mr. ¥. 
Marchant played the duel scene from ‘* The Corsican 
Brothers.” 

Mr. Toole made his reappearance in London on 
Monday by resuming at the Gaiety Theatre those 
impersonations in “‘ Paul Pry” and “ Princess of 
Trebizonde” familiar to his admirers. The cast 
included Miss Constance Loseby, Miss Tremaine, 
and Miss E. Farren as of yore, whose contributions 
to the entertainment were warmly applauded. The 
house was crowded from floor to ceiling. 

A benefit ofthe builders’ men ont on strike was 
taken on Wednesday and again last night at the 
Grecian Theatre, which was crowded. The dispute 
has come to be described as exceedingly complicated. 
By accident, the title of the principal drama was 
singularly appropriate to such a state of affairs, viz., 
“The Tangled Skein; a Mystery.” A prologue, 
“written expressly for the occasion,” was recited, 
in which the position and claims of the bénéficiaires 
was thus referred to: 

To strike or not! The strike, that is the question. 
We're open now to any fair suggestion. 3 
Born unto work, and wed to trade disasters, 
We're levelled down in levelling up our masters. 
What boots our skill, if we are without ambition 
To make our trade a ladder to position ? 


. 
“Union is strength.” When workmen pull together, 
They need not fear old age or rainy weather. 
‘* Chip of a block’’ whose roots are deep and olden, 
Our grand old charter is unstained and golden. 
Our guild dates back to early mystic ages, 
And on its scroll we’ve martyrs and we've sages. 





FRANCE, 
Pants, August 20th. 

In the dearth of news of interest Paris amuses 
itself with fictitious horrors. This would be legiti- 
mate enough if the stage were the laboratory of such 
sensations, but unfortunately the theatres are mostly 
closed, and still the public appetite for the exciting 
must be fed. Ergo, the newspapers have taken to 
invent nerve-ticklers. You will have heard how 
that Dumasian story of love, jealousy, and revenge 
in the town of Bastia turned out a gigantic fraud on 
the part of le Figaro, whereby many of Figaro’s 
contemporary’s were beautifully entrapped, for they 
too had full reports of the trial from their own 
special correspondents. Figaro has not confined 
his energies to that one invention. Another lively 
narration has graced his columns, which has also a 
strong savour of the horrible, with just a rational 
saving-clause at the end. This is the story of a 
cancan of the decapitated. Names are of course 
suppressed or are fictitious. 

In the town, then of A., a fow days ago, a wedding 
was celebrated between a merchant’s clerk, named 
Marius Crampin, and a young girl of eighteen, called 
Anna R. Anna R. was an orphan from childhood, 
and had been educated by an old priest, dead six 
months ago. Though she was very attractive, and 
had a dowry of 50,000f.—a respectable sum for a 
simple clerk—Crampin was far from jubilant when 
he left the church. Some of his friends, in fact, on 
hearing of his marriage, had sneered at the matter 
in rather a singular manner, without offering any 
explanations, and had declined to be present at the 
wedding. Besides, when the sacrifice was consum- 
mated, Crampin felt tormented by suspicions which 
before marriage, he repelled with contempt. In 
order to dispel them he drank deeply, and towards 
midnight he was pretty mellow. It was now time 
to retire to rest. The bride went first and extin- 
guished the taper. Five minutes afterwards, Cram- 
pin in turn arrived. 

“Hallo!” he exclaimed, stumbling, “my wife 
pretends to be asleep. We must light the candle 
again.” 





But just as he was about to strike a light with a 


match, he heard a rustling of curtains, and a man 
appeared—a man of great height, wrapped in a 
white shroud that was spotted with blood, and with- 
out a head. He carried a red lantern. Crampin 
uttered a stifled exclamation, the bride rose hastily, 
and the two remained spellbound by terror at the 
frightful spectacle before their eyes. For, from the 
corners of the room emerged three other headless 
persons, all clothed in white but blood-bespattered 
winding sheets, each with a red lantern in the one 
hand, and his head in the other. They stationed 
themselves in front of the fireplace, and saluted the 
young couple in a ceremonious manner.. Then, 
strange to tell, they spoke. Orampin in his terror 
knew not whether the yoice issued from the body or 
from the head. 

‘* Good day to you, Citizen Crampin,” said one of 
the headless beings. ‘“I am Joseph Grigois, 
client of thy wife’s great great-grandfather.” 

‘Give me thy hand, Crampin,” said the other, 
snecringly. ‘‘Madame knows me too. I lost my 
head in 1838, at the hands of her grandfather.” 

By this time Crampin was down on his knees, and 
his bride was moaning in a state of distraction from 
fear. But they were alone in the house, which was 
situated at the gates of the town, and nobody came 
near them. The third phantom then advanced. 

** Little one,” he said, in an amiable tone, “thou 
canst boast of having had a grandfather who did 
his work admirably. I, too, passed through his 
hands.” 

“Good heavens!” groaned Crampin in dospair, 
‘‘the man without a head speaks through his nose.” 

“Step out, children,” called out the fourth 
spectre, ‘the nuptial ball is about to begin. For- 
ward both!” And the four guillotined persons, 
taking their places, broke into a dance, a super- 
natural can-can, that froze the blood in the veins 
of the young couple. They leaped up and down: 
backwards and forwards, spread wide their winding- 
sheets like great white wings, and played like 
jugglers with their heads. It was frightful, and all 
the more when suddenly they burst out in chorus, 
and sang some staves of a horribly grotesque song. 
Then all at once, opening the door, they disappeared 
in the dark lobby, after having deposited the four 
heads on the knees of the bride. 

‘‘ Merciful heavens!” gasped out the latter with 
horror, “ the clients of my family!” 

“ What family, madame ?” yelled Crampin, horri- 
fied, in the midst of his terror, by the exclamation. 

“Forgive me,” supplicated the bride, throwing 
herself on her knees before him. ‘‘ Grandpapa was 
an executioner.” 

The wretched Crampin sprang to his feet, and then 
fell senseless.. As soon as he returned to himself, 
without taking time to pack his trunk, he precipi- 
tately left the town, and has not been seen since. 
The investigations of the police into this mysterious 
affair resulted in the discovery that the four guillo- 
tined persons were none other than the friends of 
Crampin, who had learned, no one knows how, of 
the unfortunate connection of the bride.’ Their 
four heads were four melons. 

A revival of ‘ Le Fils de la Nuit” at the Gaieté is 
chiefly remarkable for the length of it entr’actes. 
There is a ship scene in it so elaborate that it takes 
twenty minutes to set and twenty minutes to strike. 
Certainly the picture presented is very beautiful. 
When the curtain draws up the open sea is shown, 
with stormy waves, occupying the whole depth of 
the stage. Then slowly advances from the side, 
pitching and rolling, a superb two-masted brig, which 
continues its stately course till the whole of its star- 
board side is in sight of the audience. The sails, 
yards, and the whole of the gear, is represented with 
scrupulous exactitude, and the vast machine moves 
and answers to its helm in the most natural manner. 
The deck is on a level with the balcony of the thea- 
tre, and the vessel measures about twenty-four feet 
from the quarter-deck to the end of the bowsprit. 
She works completely round, and towering above the 
stalls, slowly dips down, causing faint shrieks of 


terror from the frightened ladies in the fauteuils » 


dorchestre as the big vessel seems as if about to 
bear down upon them. The ship is then attacked 





by small boats full of men, and a hot band-to-band... 





’ 
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fight ensues on the deck, till at last the boarders are 
victorious, and the curtain falls upon the picture, 
only to rise again in obedience to the plaudits of the 
public. Two new ballets have been introduced into 
this play, which has also the advantage of good acting 
—Lafontaine, Desrieux, Mdme. Page, and Malle. 
Laurence Gerard, and the Cairene success, Malle. 
Lamy. Costumes are superb, especially of the bal- 
let in their tunics and short Turkish trousers. The 
drama is in four acts and eight tableaux. 

All else is stale in musical and theatrical life. 
Beyond two or three petty pieces, which have grown 
out of the notorious pamphlets on man and woman 
of M. Dumas, M. Girardin, and the lady who looks 
at the question in a very different light from either, 
the theatres have produced nothing. Rumours are 
beginning that the French Opera is receiving a 
fresh coat of paint, which it much wanted, while 
the Opéra Comique has found a treasure of a prima 
donna in a young provincial of sweet seventeen ; 
but nothing is really moving except stagnation. 





WAGNER ON BEETHOVEN.—(Continued.) 





Let us now examine whence Beethoven obtained 
his power, or rather, as the mystery of natural en- 
dowment must remain veiled to us, and we have 
only to accept, without further question, the exist- 
ence of that power, from its effects, let us endeavour 
to make clear to ourselves through what peculiarity, 
what moral impulse of personal character, the great 
Musician was able to concentrate that power upon 
the one enormous effect which constituted his artis- 
tic deed. We have seen that we must exclude all 
assumption that the development of his artistic 
instinct was led by anything like a cognition of 
reason. On the contrary, we shall have to keep 
solely in view the manly strength of his character, 
to the influence of which, upon the development of 
the Master’s inner genius, we have already had occa- 
sion to allude. 

We there brought Mozart and Haydn at once into 
comparison with Beethoven. If we consider the 
lives of the two former, and contrast them with one 
another, a transition becomes apparent in respect to 
the external appointments of life, from Haydn, 
through Mozart, to Beethoven. Haydn was and 
remained a prince’s attendant, and had, as a musi- 
cian, to provide for the entertainment of his pomp- 
loving lord: temporary interruptions, such as his 
visits to London, altered the practice of his art but 
little in its character; for there, too, he was never 
more than a musician recommended to and paid by 
men of rank. Submissive and devout, the peace 
of a benevolent, cheerful disposition remained his 
to a good old age: only, the eye which looks at us 
from his portrait is filled with a soft melancholy. 
Mozart’s life, on the contrary, was an unbroken 
struggle for a peaceful, secure existence, while his 
existence was really destined to remain peculiarly 
full of hardships. Caressed, when a child, by half 
Europe, he found, as a youth, every gratification of 
his vivaciously aroused inclinations rendered difficult 
even to most oppressive hardship, only, from his 
entrance upon the age of manhood onwards, to sicken 
in misery toward an early death. Musical attend- 
ance upon a princely master at once became unen- 
durable to him; he sought to support himself from 
the applause of the great public,—gave concerts and 
* Academies ;” his fugitive earnings were sacrificed 
for the enjoyments of life. If Haydn’s prince con. 
tinually demanded new entertainment, Mozart was 

none the less compelled to provide something new, 
day by day, to attract the public; fugitiveness in 
conception, and in execution according to acquired 
routine, becomes a chief basis for the explanation of 
the character of the works. Haydn wrote his truly 
noble masterpieces only after he had become an old 
man and was in the enjoyment of comforts secured 
to him by home and foreign reputation. But 
Mozart never attained that: his finest works were 
sketched between the arrogance of the moment and 
the anxiety of the coming hour. So a remunerative 
attendance on a prince presented itself before his 
soul as, after all, the longed-for means of procuring 
& life more favourable to artistic productivity. What 


offered : he ‘remained true to his Emperor,”—and 
perished miserably for it. 

Had Beethoven made his choice of manner of life 
in accordance with cold considerations of reason, 
that could not have guided him with greater cer- 
tainty, in view of the history of his two gfeat 
predecessors, than he was in fact guided by the 
naive expression of his inborn character. It is 
astonishing to see how everything here was decided 
by the powerful instinct of nature. That instinct 
speaks quite plainly to us in Beethoven's abhorrence 
for a life tendency like Haydn's. A glance at young 
Beethoven probably sufficed, also, to put any prince 
out of the notion of making him his chapel master. 
But the complexion of his peculiarities of character 
appears more remarkable in those of its features 
which preserved him from a fate such as Mozart's. 
Like him, placed entirely without means in a world 
where only the useful pays, while the beautiful is 
rewarded only when it flatters the senses, and the 
sublime must remain without any return whatever, 
Beethoven, in the first place, found himself debarred 
from inclining the world to himself by the beautiful. 
His physiognomicai constitution expressed with 
overpowering pregnance, that with him, beauty and 
softness must pass for identical. The phenomenal 
world had limited access to him. His eye, almost 
uncomfortably piercing, perceived in the external 
world nothing else than vexatious disturbances of 
his inner world, and warding them off constituted 
almost his sole rapport with that external world. So 
the spasm became the expression of his countenance : 
the spasm of defiance kept his nose, his mouth in 
that tension which could never relax into smiles, 
but only into unnatural laughter. If it is held to be 
an axiom of physiology for high intellectual endow- 
ments that a great brain must be enclosed in a thin, 
delicate skull, as to facilitate the immediate cogni- 
tion of external things, we saw, nevertheless, upon 
the inspection of his remains a few years ago, in 
conformity with the entire skeleton, a skull of un- 
usual thickness and firmness. So did nature guard 
in him a brain of extreme tenderness, in order that 
it might look towards the interior only, and carry on 
in undisturbed repose the world contemplation of a 
great heart. What that exceedingly robust strength 
enclosed and preserved was an inner world of such 
conspicuous delicacy, that, left defenceless to the 
rough touch of the external world, it would have 
gently dissolved and evaporated,—as did Mozart's 
genius of light and love ! 

Now let us say to ourselves how such a being must 
have looked at the world from within such a massive 
frame! Certainly the inner impulses of that man’s 
will could never, or but indistinctly, determine his 
apprehension of the external world; they were too 
violent, and, at the same time, too gentle, to be able 
to cling to one of the phenomena upon which his 
glance fell only in timorous haste, or in that mistrust 
felt by one constantly unsatisfied. Nothing here in- 
volved him even in that transient illusion which was 
able to entice Mozart forth from his inner world in 
the mania for external enjoyment. A childish 
gratification in the dissipations of a great and volup- 
tuous city could scarcely touch Beethoven at all, for 
the impulses of his will were much too strong to 
permit him to find the slightest satisfaction in such 
superficial, motley pursuits. If his inclination to 
solitude, especially, was nourished by this, that in- 
clination, again, coincided with his destined inde- 
pendence. A wonderfully sure instinct guided him 
in this respect, and became the main incentive to the 
manifestations of his character. No cognition of 
reason could have directed him more plainly than 
did this irresistible bent of instinct. What led 
Spinoza to support himself by glass-cutting—what 
filled our Schopenhauer with that anxiety to preserve 
his little inheritance unimpaired, which determined 
his whole outer life, and, indeed, inexplicable traits 
of his character,—i.e¢., the discernment: that the 
veracity of philosophical investigations is seriously 
endangered by dependence upon the necessity of 
earning money by scientific labour, that fixed Beet- 
hoven in his defiance towards the world, as well as 
in the almost coarse inclinations manifested in his 
choice of manner of life. 





his Emperor withheld from him, 9 King of Prussia 





———- 


from the proceeds of his musical labours. But as 
nothing enticed him to secure for himself a cheerful, 
agreeable manner of life, he had less necessity for i 
rapid, superficial labour, or for concessions to a kind | : 
of taste which is only to be reached through the } 
pleasing. The more he thus lost comneetion with ¥ 
the outer world, so much the more clairvoyant’ was 
his glance into the inner world. The more confident 
he became in the employment of his inner wealth, i 
so much the more confidently did he make his de- 
mands outward, and he actually required from hig ; 
benefactors, that they should no longer pay him for | 
his compositions, but so provide for him that he 
might work altogether for himself, unconcerned as 
to the rest of the world. And it really happened,— . 
a thing unprecedented in tho lives of musicians,— 
that a few bettevolent men of rank pledged them- 
selves to keep Beethoven independent in the sense 
demanded. Arrived at asimilar turning-point in his 
life, Mozart sank prematurely exhausted. The 
greatness of the benefit conferred upon Beethoven, | 
although he did not long enjoy it uninterruptedly or : 
without diminution, founded, nevertheless, that pe- 
culiar harmony which, from that time on, was mani- ! 
fested in the Master's life howsoever strangely | 
constituted. | 
that he belonged to the world as a free man only. A | 
The world was obliged to accept him as he was. He 
acted like a despot towards his benefactors, who 
were noblemen of high rank, and nothing was to be 
had from him, save what, and when, he pleased. | 
/ 
. 


now alone, and continually occupied him, the ma- 
gician's play with the shapes of his inner world. 
For the outer world now became extinct to him,— 
not because blindness robbed him of the power of 
seeing it, but because deafness finally kept itata a 
distance from his hearing. The ear was the only 
organ through which the external world could still 
crowd in upon him and disturb him: it had long 
since died away to the eye. 
dreamer see, when, staring fixedly before him with 
open eyes, and animated alone by the waking state 
of his inner world of tones, he wandered through 
the motley crowded streets of Vienna? The begin- 
ning and increase of his infirmity pained him greatly, 
and disposed him to profound melancholy : after 
complete deafness had set in, no serious complaints 
were heard from him, even over the loss of the capa- i | 
bility of hearing musical performance; only, the 9 
intercourse of life, which, in itself, had no charms / 
for him, was rendered difficult, and he now avoided 
it more and more decidedly. 


to be imagined ? 


Musician, who, undisturbed by the bustle of life, 
only heard the harmonies of his soul, and spoke 
from its depths to that world which to him had 
nothing more to say, now resembled Tiresias, and 
who, in its stead, dis¢overed the basis of all pheno- 
menality. So does genius, when emancipated from 
everything external to itself, exist wholly in and for 
itself. What wonders must have been disclosed to 
one who was, at one time, able to see Beethoven, 
with the vision of Tiresias: a world wandering 
among men,—the abstract-self of the world, as a 
wandering man! 


from within ; he now cast his glance upon phenomena 
also, which, illuminated by his inner light, wero re- 
imparted in wonderful reflex to his sonl. Now again 
the essential nature of things alone spoke to him, 
displaying them to him in the calm light of beauty. 
He now understood the forest, the brook, the 
meadow, the blue ether, the merry throng, tho pair 
of lovers, the song of birds, the flight of clouds, the 
roaring of the storm, the bliss of beatifically emoved 
repose. All his seeing and shaping now became 
permeated with that wondrous serenity which was 
first imparted to music through him. Even the 
lament, which is so inwardly original to all tone, 
hushes itself into smiles; the world regains ite 
childish innocence. ‘To day art thou with me in 





Beethoven was really forced to support himself 
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He felt himself a victor, and knew 


But he never felt a desire for anything save what 


What did the enraptured 


A musician without hearing !—Is a blind painter 


But we have heard of a blind Seer. Tho deaf 


And now the musician's eye became enlightened 


Paradise’—who does not hear the Redeemer's 
words call to him, ag be listens to the “ Pastoral 
Symphony ?” 
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LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


At Bow-street on S iturday the “Seribblers Club” 
was summoned by the proprietor of Ashley’s Hotel, 
Covent Garden, for taking away four comie pictures 
which had been left in a room at the hotel by the 
‘ Savage Club.’ The defence was that the pictures 
were formally given over by the “ Savage” to the 
“‘Seribblers Club.” The magistrate referred the 
parties to a civil court. 

On the same day Mr. Harry Boleno, the landlord 
of the Old Drary Tavern, applied to Mr. Flowers 
stating that his establishment was in close proximity 
with Drury-lane Theatre, and asking if his worship 
would exercise the power afforded him under the 
26th section of the New Licensing Act, and grant 
permission to Mr. Boleno to keep his house open 
the extra hour from twelve to one o’clock? Mr. 
Flowers said that he was under the impression that 
the power was not afforded to the police magistrates, 
but he had not yet read the Act, which was a very 


long one. He would do so, and would give Mr. 
Boleno a reply if he would renew his application on 
Monday. On that day the magistrate referred Mr. 


Boleno to Scotland Yard. 


Mr. James Smyth, the bandmaster of the 
Royal Artillery brigade stationed at Woolwich 
surrendered at the Middlesex Sessions on Tuesday 
to answer the charge of assaulting Inspector 
Frost at Charing Cross railway station on the 
second of June last. There was a cross in- 
dictment in this case. The band of the Royal 
Artillery, numbering about forty, with tlie de- 
fondant Smyth, came up after one o'clock in the 
morning and asked the inspector if there was a 
special train for them, and whether one had not 
been ordered. The Inspector replied that no special 
train had been ordered, and to convince the defendant, 
took him into the inspector's office and showed him 
the correspondence of previous days, and advised him 
to get cabs for his men. The inspector also went 
to the signal-box and inquired if there was any train 
likely to come, but finding there was no likelihood 
of anything of the kind, he went to the defendant 
Smyth and told him. Smyth, who had been into 
the Strand to send a telegram, then returned, and 
demanded readmittance into the station, but the 
inspector had then placed himself in front of the 
barrier, and refused to allow him to goin. Smyth 
told him to stand aside, and a scuffle ensued, during 
which the barrier was overturned by Smyth and his 
men, the inspector was driven against the time- 
keeper’s-box, and his head knocked through a pane 
of glass. He was cut over the eye and partly 
stunned, and was obliged to go to the hospital to 
have his wounds dressed. Complaint was also made 
of the conduct of some of the band on the platform 
of the station in wheeling the trucks up and down, 
throwing the labels about, and committing nuisances 
in the carriages. Mr. Serjeant Cox, who sat on the 
bench, thought ‘“*the case was not one of those 
aggravated assaults which would call for any serious 
punishment even if proved,” and thought justice 
would be done if a verdict of guilty was recorded, 
and the defendant released upon entering into his 
recognisances to come up for judgment should he be 
called upon. This accordingly was done and the 
defendant was discharged in entering into a bond of 
twenty pounds. The plaintiff Frost was then put 
upon his trial, but no evidence was offered, and he 
was also discharged, 


Mr. Frederick Strange, formerly of the Alhambra, 
now of the Surrey Gardens, presented a petition for 
liquidation in bankruptey on the 17th inst., and the 
12th September is appointed for the meeting of 
creditors. The liabilities are returned at about 
£30,000. Mr. W. H. Roberts, on behalf of the 
debtor and of creditors for £15,000 to £20,000, 
applied on Tuesday for the appointment of a receiver 
of the estate. He stated that Mr. Strange’s difficul- 
ties were mainly attributable to the badness of the 
season, by which the public had been deterred from 
visiting his gardens, and the prospects of creditors 
would depend to a great extent upon his remaining 
unmolested in his business. It was therefore desir- 
able that a receiver should be appointed. His 
honour, upon production of satisfactory evidence of 
fitness for the office, appointed Mr. Tyler, architect 
and surveyor of Norfolk-street, Strand, receiver of 
the estate, remarking that Mr, Strange would con- 
tinue to superintend the business, and the receiver 
would take the money and keep proper accounts of 
his receipts. 








Barrisn Coteson or Heatru, Everton Roap, Loxpor.— 
Messrs. Morigon hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hy The only 
trade mark on Morison'’s medicines are the words ‘* Moricon's 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government in 
white letters on a red grou to counterfeit which is 
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REVIEWS. 

Military Men I Have Met. By E. Dyxe Fenton, 
Author of ‘‘Sorties from ‘Gib,’ in Quest of Sensa- 
tion and Sentiment.” Illustrated by E. Liniey 
Sampourne. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 


Captain Fenton, the hero of the “ Sorties from 
‘Gib,’ appears again in print, this time as the por- 
trayer of some phases of Military character, as 
exhibited in Men he has met. It requires no little 
skill to seizo on the humorous traits of a man’s 
character, without degenerating into caricature, 
and it is difficult to avoid positive ill-nature in 
illustrating peculiarities or eccentricities. But 
Captain Fenton tempers a keen sense of the 
ludicrous with his native geniality, or rather he 
gives geniality full range: thus his skits are never 
malicious, and in his laughter there is no scorn. 
Human character as developed in barrack life pre- 
sents many salient points to the shrewd observer, 
who has the further advantage of repeated opportu- 
nities for study. In garrison, the same features, 
habits and phenomena repeat themselves day after 
day, and what is striking or bizarre in them forces 
itself even on an unattentive intelligence. In 
a man of the anthor’s observation we can under- 
stand the almost irresistible inducement to set them 
down in some recorded form—on paper or on canvas 
—to tabulate the traits and turn the foibles into 
good-natured ridicule, For the last kind of treat- 
ment there is abundant material in a line regiment. 
Who has not met, for instance, with Lieutenant 
Squeems with the unpleasantly pretty face and 
giggling ways?—his numberless ties, his tight little 
boots, his * tiddy-iddy ” socks, stripy shirts, tas- 
selled lounging coats and smoking caps “ of hues to 
make the peacock shut up his tail with a sharp 
snap of despair’? Equally vraisemblable but of an 
opposite type, is the ** bright nature "—the favourite 
of destiny, good-looking, good-hearted, young, 
buoyant, with the world before him and infinite 
hope lighting up the prospect—such a nature as that 
of Jack Beauregard. Then there is the “ screw ’’— 
an Irishman from the north; the “ prig,’’ a pain- 
fully precise and unsympathetic creature whose 
miser-like tendency is to hoard empty match-boxes, 
soda-water corks, old almanacs, postage stamps and 
even quill toothpicks; who never had a friend, and 
in whose heart “there is no admittance to the 
shrine except for worshippers, though he represents 
in himself the entire congregation.” Such men, 
besides the old cormorant, Brevet-Major Stodger, and 
the horsey subaltern of a line regiment, are among 
the prominent military types, and their idiosyn- 
cracies are racily hit off. 

Take for instance tho bit of family pride in the 
following : 

“The major comes of a very ancient family, 
which, although of French descent—its main branch 
is still extant and settled near Paris—has for some 
centuries been naturalized in England. We read of 
a Jehan Mihrage de la Libertaye as one of the 
Barons who signed the Magna Charta; another, 
Shem Abraham, known as ‘ Knock-down-the-State’ 
Mibrage, was much talked about at the time of the 
Commonwealth; in short, many of this well-known 
name have made themselves memorable in the 
history of Great Britain and Ireland. The family 
finding the full extent of their original surname 
undesirable—it was considered cumbrous— dropped 
the-De la Libertaye, leaving the Mihrage only as we 
see it now—long may it flourish! Our major re- 
presents a branch of the Greens through his grand- 
mother, who was an heiress. His mother was a 
Deserte.” 

We revert to Major Stodger for a good story of that 
hero's gourmandise. The major, be it known, lives 
for eating; his one idea is food; his keenest 
emotion is stirred by the thought of prawn curries, 
Once he was travelling in company of a brother 
officer down the Indus river, en route for Bombay, 
and having arrived at Hyderabad, the two travellers 
stopped to dine with a regiment quartered there. 
At mess Major Stodger confessed to the realisation 
of one of his fondest dreams. His greatest desire, 
he said, for many years had been to eat turtles’ eggs, 
and having heard that turtle abounded in the River 
Indus, he had determined to devote all his energies 








to gratify this one natural ambition of hig virtuous, 


ee 
life. Every night when the steamer had anchored, 
and again before her start at early dawn, his re- 
searches were carried out ; and prowling among the 
sand hills, he envoked the god of guzzling to aid in 
the realisation of such noble efforts. One happy, 
happy morn success had crowned his toil. Close to 
the river-side he saw a pile of large white, beautiful- 
looking eggs, and feeling sure that no mistake could 
exist as to their identity, he had collected the 
treasure into his hat with reverential care, and 
going straightway to the cook’s galley, gave directions 
they should be carefully boiled, while he stood by 
gloating over the coming delight of devouring them, 
His anticipations of joy were not disappointed, as 
the eggs had proved most delicious. With a look of 
mild deprecation he confessed that he had, in hig 
enthusiasm, committed the pardonable oversight of 
omitting to offer his travelling companion a share 
in the treat, and he had eaten the whole of them at 
one sitting, before any one was out of bed. An old 
sunburnt officer, who, while twisting his grizzled 
moustache, gravely listened with every show of 
interest to this inspiriting yarn, gave an un- 
expected supplement to the adventure, and a 
point to its recital which was the most appre- 
ciated part of the story. ‘ But, my dear sir,” 
he said, ‘‘ that turtle may be found at the mouths 
of the Indus there can be no doubt; but at the 
spot you speak of, so high up the river, the thing 
is, excuse me, impossible. I know those parts of 
the country pretty well. From the description I 
can only suppose that your repast was of a still moro 
recherché nature than even you suppose. Your 
breakfast on that occasion must have consisted of 
a quite new dainty—new as an article of food— 
namely, a nest of alligator’s eggs !”” 

Captain Fenton's sketches are not all of the 
rollicking order. Some of them have a touching 
sentiment, a quiet pathos. Here is the portraiture 
of the ‘* Lad that everybody liked.” 

“« Willie Somerton was the son of a country parson. 
His father, who was of good connection, but poor, 
had by self-denial struggled to get a commission in 
the army for his handsome boy, and to supply him 
afterwards with a minute allowance in addition to 
his pay. Soon after he had joined, his father went 
to visit him at a small country town where his 
regiment was quartered. It was a pleasant sight, 
they tell me, to watch the two as they walked 
together arm in arm about the barrack square. The 
father took such pride in his boy’s gallant look, and 
guicky won popularity. A boy himself, as far as 

eshness of feeling went, the old clergyman told 
little innocent’ old-world stories as he sat amongst 
the youngsters, one arm resting lovingly on his son’s 
shoulder, and hearing—to their credit be it said— 
no word of that cynical and still worse manner of 
talk often too common in youthful cliques. He 
was kept in ignorance of parihin likely to jar 
— on his simple and kindly nature, and that 
would make him fear for his darling’s welfare. 

‘** Tears came into the old man’s eyes when he was 
told how they all loved the boy; how even the men 
in the ranks would brighten up as, fresh and smiling, 
he appeared in front of his company on morning 

arade. So when the father left and returned to 

is grey solitary home, he felt amply rewarded for 
all self-sacrifice, and was prepared still further to 
pinch and save that his son might live ‘ like a gentle- 
man, as became one of his race,’” 

The. best sketch is undoubtedly that of Private 
Cornaylius O’Floort ; but it is too long for extract. 
Private Cornaylius was the author’s servant, and 
from their relations, as here described, one may 
argue the Captain’s own easy and good-natured dis- 
position. Certainly he was much bullied by the 
implacable Celt, and bore the tyranny with extra- 
ordinary meekness, The book is throughout lively 
and attractive, exhibiting the author’s motherwit 
and a keen eye for character. It is said that an 
individual's character may be known by his hand- 
writing, and we may certainly infer from these 
sketches that the author is a very desirable Military 
Man to Meet, and that his seat. on his poodle 
Pegasus is unexceptionable. No little aid is given 
to Captain Fenton’s sketches by the pencil of 
Mr. Sambourne. The illustrations are, without 
exception, conceived in the best taste and executed 
in the best manner. And the mechanical portion— 
the printing and binding—are in the best style, and 
fit the book to appear—as it certainly must—wher- 
ever thon assemble who constitute good society. 
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Modern Turkey. By J. L. Faruey, Consul of the 
Sublime Porte at Bristol. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1872. 


When Europe is “ played out” and Egypt itself 
grown stale as a recreation ground, the tourist of 
these autumn days may profitably turn to Turkey. 
Beyrout especially is reeommended by Mr. Farley 
as a more beneficial place than Nice or Madeira. 
The climate has a loveliness comparable to nothing 
in the West—on the same authority. There only 
is the sun tobe seen: European sunshine being 
mere twilight. He shines there, whereas here he 
glares. In these days of potted shreds from 
Australia and butchers’ extortion at home it is 
mouth-watering to read of a place where mutton 
is cheap and delicious, where game abounds, and 
all such luxuries are plentiful and moderate. As 
for natural attractions we have them in the silver- 
flowered, golden-fruited orange-tree, the velvety 
fig, the plane with its brilliant bark, the graceful 
palm, and prairies bright with the colours and 
fragrant with the scent of hyacinths, anemones, 
gillyflowers. So mych for the charm of Beyrout 
itself: considered extrinsically and with reference 
to the places of interest near it, it becomes still 
more a visitable spot. 

There is scarcely a spot on which the foot treads, 
or over which the eye wanders, that is not rich in 
the brilliant memories of the past. Cyprus, on 
the one side, recalls the classic days of old when 
the lovely goddess arose out of the sea at Paphos; 
Tyre, on the other, awakens visions of princely 
argosies at anchor beneath marble palaces stretch- 
ing to the water’s edge. Farther on is Acre— 
before the mind’s eye the Red Cross of the 
Crusader sinks beneath the Crescent of Sala- 
heddin. Opposite is Carmel, whose ‘ flowery top 
perfumes the skies;” and six hours thence are 
Nazareth, Mount Tabor, and Genesareth. Twelve 
hours from Beyrout is Damascus the beautiful; 
Baalbek is but forty miles distant ; the Druse and 
Maronite villages of Mount Lebanon are in the 
vicinity ; a visit to the Cedars forms a pleasant 
excursion ; while the Nah-el-Kelt. and cave of St. 
George are only an afternoon's ride. The mighty 
Lebanon himself is within the compass of an easy 
journey, and thence the view is magnificent. 
Sometimes the path lies along the course of a 
torrent, the bed of which has been dried up by 
the summer heats. On either hand, rocks, to the 
height of four hundred feet, rise like perpendicular 
walls. Gigantic blocks and houlder-like masses 
lie scattered irregularly in every variety of position, 
as if shot down and strewn about the surface at 
random. Some rest on their broadest side, firm 
and solid as a pyramid, and seem destined to 
remain fixed for ages; while others sit, fantasti- 
cally, upon their apex, with such apparent in- 
stability that they appear as if a child could push 
them over. On emerging from these rugged 
gorges, you come out from time to time, into 
some shady highland valley,—a little paradise of 
verdure: -while, here and there, green flights of 
stairs lead up to eminences, like the steps of some 
vast altar erected to Nature in one of her most 
favoured haunts. Villages appear perched, like 
birds’ nests, on ledges of the cliff, or seem to hang 
upon the mountain's shelving side. T'wo of these 
villages will be so close together that a stone 
may be thrown from one to the other, and the 
inhabitants of each can converse from their 
respective’ doors, yet a deep chasin intervenes, 
the path round which it will take a very long time 
to traverse. Suddenly, the path seems brought 

to an end by a craggy ledge of rock, the side of 
which goes sheer down for some hundreds of feet ; 
but the guide points out a narrow winding way 
between the rugged masses, where the utmost 
cantion is necessary, as a single careless step 
might send you headlong into an abyss so deep 
that escape with life would be impossible. 

Itis consolatory to know thabSointeresting a tract 
of country is inhabited by the most charming people 
in the world. One has an instinctive idea of 
Turks as a backward race — apathetic, mean- 


\husband; he never marries for money, he never 


Arabs as a dirty set of thieves generally 
speaking. Never was there a greater mistake. 
The Turk of Syria is a noble nature; the 
Bedouin (or Bedawin, as the fashion now spells 
him) is a polished gentleman whom you might 
introduce into Belgravian drawing-rooms and 
trust with the spoons. Mr. Farley assures us 
that both races are the pink of courtesy, 
honesty and friendly feeling ; _ only they are mis- 
judged by travellers, Everything is charming 
about them and theirs, including polygamy itself. 
This institution Mr. Farley warmly defends, 
adducing the example—not of Abraham and 
David, as he fairly might, but of those exemplars 
Childebert, Dagobert and Gontran of France— 
notables the chief moral of whose lives now-a-days 
we fancied was to supply French comio songs and 
burlesques. At all events we never supposed that 
le bon roi Dagobert’s household was to be considered 
the model of a modern gentleman’s. At the same 
time the principle of “ other skies other manners” 
is to be conceded. As Byron says, 


What men call gallantry and gods adultery 
Is much more common where the climate’s sultry, 


and we suppose in Syria the gallantry is best 
regulated by the institution of plurality of wives. 
Mr. Farley argues with some reason that at home 
monogamy does not exclude the social sore, 
and does not exclude drunkenness and the 
ill-treatment of wives. He might have added 
that there is something in the monogamic prin- 
ciple that specially favours the persecution of the 
one helpmeet. We have in England advanced 
wife-torture to a fine art, whose latest develop- 
ment is the placing of the gentler creature, when 
refractory, on a coal-fire. This is the logical 
carrying out of St. Paul’s recommendation. The 
Apostle opines it is better to marry than burn. 
The modern husband does both. 

As to polygamy, Orientally considered, it is 
much more moderately practised than has been 
thought. When Mohammed appeared, the Arabs 
could legally possess two hundred wives, whereas 
he reduced the number to four. To be w poly- 
gamist, besides, requires, according to the Koran, 
not only the desire, but the means, as the rules 
imposed are quite sufficient to prevent its abuse. 
And as to the woman, she cannot be forced to 
marry contrary to her own wish; while the 
entry into marriage procures considerable advan- 
tages, finding, as she always does, a natural 
protector in her husband, and her own happiness 
in his contentment, The prohibition against 
wine and gambling is, moreover, a true safeguard 
for the wife against the brutalities of the hus- 
band. Drunkenness and gambling are the de- 
struction of domestic peace, and, in cursing them, 
Islamism procures for the wife those positive 
guarantees which are in reality much more 
efficacious than the Platonic recommendation of 
Christian preachers. Mr. Farley has discovered 
and now proclaims that the Turk is an excellent 


beats his wife, he regards her as ‘“‘the greatest 
blessing bestowed by God” (which is what many 
Christian husbands emphatically do Nor) and ‘is 
always tender towards women, children and dumb 
animals.” We had a dim idea that the dog was 
despised in Turkey, and went ravaging about 
Pera in a state of unregarded starvation. This, 
it seems, isa mistake. ‘If a dog howl with pain 
in the streets of Pera, you may be quite certain 
it is not a Turk that has struck the blow. A 
Turk is truthful and scorns a lie; he is sober, 
temperate, and never a drunkard or a gambler; 
he is honourable in his dealings, kind to his 
neighbour, and charitableto the poor. In Turkey 
no man, woman, or child can really want bread, 
thuch less die of starvation. Can as much be 
said for Christian countries?” Weanswer, by no 
means, but yery much the reverse; nor ara we 
sure as much can be said for Turkey either. In- 
deed we have an uncomfortable suspicion that 
Mr, Farley is taking a rise out of the credulous 
reader, and that ‘‘ Modern Turkey” is in some 
parts at least to be read with the amount of faith 
demanded by such booke as ‘' Hrewhon.” 





spirited, mendacious, venal—and of the Bedouin 


[J. B. Cramer & Co.) 

Flower of the East. Waltz. A. Strauss. 

Another set of waltzes in the Strauss manner, which 
has certainly not been surpassed, nor often equalled. 
Dance music of various kinds seems never to have 
been more in vogue than at present, and there 
are ponderous writers on musical forms who 
wish to reduce everything to walking or dancing 
—an application to music of the Darwinian theory 
of retrogradation, which to us seems more curious 
than true. We prefer to anticipate onward pro- 
gress: and so that that be attained, care little for 
the pace, whother current, ambulant, or saltatory, 
The most hasty racer will not always reach the goal 
first : as for the prize—detur digniori. 





‘*4 Silent Sorrow.” Song. 
Brinstex Saeripan. 
SANDRINIL 

Simply and appropriately sot, this song delighted 
our forefathers half-a-century ago. It has been 
thought wise and clever to reset ‘* Where the bee 
sucks,” and in due time we may have fresh renderings 
of Neukomm’s “ Sea,” and Loder’s “ Brave old oak." 
It will not however be easy to produce anything 
more incongruous than G. Sandrini’s attempt at 
extinguishing Mrs. Bland’s favourite ballad. The 
design is odd, the repetition of fragments of lines 
is odd, and the want of comprehension of the simple 
meaning of the words is more odd still. But all 
this oddity only suggests the dismal ghost of a more 
dismal joke, and the effect of the song is sombre in 
the extreme and ultra-funereal. Possibly some one 
might introduce it convivially after the obsequies of 
a sadly musical sexton whose sorrow had become for 
ever silent. For the benefit of such an one we may 
state that the song is in FE flat, waltz time, the 
compass ten notes, C to EB. 


The Words by R, 
The Music by Giovanni 





[Duncan Davison & Co.] 

“Home to my Heart.” Song. The Words by 
Epwarp Nosie. The Music by L. M. Warts. 
A pretty and unpretentious melody, though sug- 

gestive of something we have heard before; indeed 

we think most of it might be claimed in fragments, 
though not as a whole. The credit is due to the 
author of not attempting too much, and of doing 

his little well, Key G, 3-4 time, nine notes, D to E, 

the compass. 








(E. F, Eavestarre.] 


“ Sunshine.” Valse de Salon, By F, Eavestarrn. 

This waltz is not utterly bad, though too fidgety 
to please us. It will suit those who want a rather 
showy pianoforte piece, requiring not much mechan- 
ical dexterity and no thought at all. 





{Lamporn Cock & Co.] 
“The March of the Men of Harlech." For the 

Pianoforte. By the Cievaurer px Kontsxt. 

This is a capital pianoforte arrangement of the 
well-known Welsh choral march, The Chevalier 
de Kontski gracefully dedicates it to Mr. John 
Thomas, the Queen's Harpist. 











Auexanpra Panx.—Lord Ebury, Sir Francis Lyceit, 
Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., 
Mr. Dayid Chadwick, M.P., Mr. James Figgins, M.P., 
Captain Douglas Galton, O.B., Messrs. R. Dudley 
Baxter, G. L. Banks, Blanchard Jerrold, Hodson 
Pratt, and Jas. H. Rigg (Wesleyan Training College), 
have joined the Lord Mayor's Committee for the 
purchase of the Alexandra Park and the develop- 
ment of the property in the true interests of the 
people. 
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M. Fred. Lablache and family are at Boulogne. 





A new theatre is in course of erection at Strasburg. 





Tho Royalty burlesque is on the subject of Anne 
Boleyn. 





Signor Mario leaves Europe on Wednesday next 
for America. 





‘ Tue-la”’ is the name of an actualité in rehearsal 
at the Palais Royal. 





Pisaroni, the contralto singer of the Italian Stage, 
is dead, at the age of seventy-nine. 





Herr Friedrich Hause is severely ill in Cobourg, 
where he is staying on a short visit, 





Mr. Sothern, Mrs. Sothern, and their gon sailed 
last week from Liverpool for New York. 





Miss Lucy Rushton has returned to England from 
America, after an absence of three years. 





Mr. W. Lemare, of Brixton, has been appointed 
conductor to the Railway Clearing House Musical 
Society. 

The death is announced of M. Henri Thierry, 
author of ‘Les Canotiers de la Seine’ and other 
dramatic works. 








Verdi's ‘‘ Aida’ has been translated into German 
by Dr. Julius Schonz, and is to be printed soon by 
Ricordi of Milan. 





Malle. Alphée Perron, first-class danseuse in Paris, 
has died at Nice, aged twenty-three, leaving a thou- 
sand pounds to the poor. 





Figaro in London says the English ladies are 
pretty generally acquainted with music, but the men 
don’t know one note from another. 





Ethardo, the acrobat, is producing a furore in 
Leipsic. Neither Offenbach, Verdi, nor Suppé, ever 
had such a chance with the phlegmatic Leipsickly 
ones. 





Professor Ella is making a tour of visits to 
members of the Musical Union near London. He 


has received pressing invitations to Vienna, and Bt, 
Petersburg. 





Malle. Rubini, the once precocious and brilliant 
pianiste, is engaged as prima donna, with M. 
Lefort and the flautist De Vroye, on a tour in the 
French provinces. 





Brida, composer and pianist professor at the 
Milan Conservatoire, has died at the age of thirty- 
six. He leaves a MS. Opera, “Maria Antonietta,” 
not yet represented. 





The Stadtheater in Vienna will open on the 15th 
of next month with a national play, whose author ig 
not named, though rumour indicates Mosenthal, the 
author of ‘* Deborah.” 


os 


M. Regnier, the actor, since his retirement, has 
been occupied in the composition of a work on 
former actors of the Thédtre Francais, and the 
traditions concerning them. 





The Conservatoire of the Hague established 1727, 
educates 260 students, The recent examinations 
have been very promising. The Dutch pride them- 
selves in having produced good composers and 
executants. 





Leopold Auer, at Baden-Baden, by his admirable 
performances on the violin, created the greatest 
enthusiasm. The Russian nobility, with whom he is 
a great favourite, gave him a cordial reception and 
invited him to their villas. 





A new comic opera with ballet is in rehearsal, 
entitled “ Pyramus and Thisbe,’ by a young 
Frankfort composer Ludwig Gellert. The opera 
will be given at Frankfort shortly, and the text 
and music promise a very favourable reception. 





Sardou’s * Patrie’? which was such a success at 
the Porte Saint Martin some few years back, is to be 
revived at the Chatelet in a short time. In the 
meanwhile an old drama, “ Les Chiens du Mont 
Saint Bernard,” will be brought out. For the re- 
hearsals of this the theatre is now closed. 

Mr. John Clarke, the comedian, was married to 
Miss Furtado, the well-known’ Adelphi actress, on 
Saturday week at the Church of St. Nicholas, Great 
Yarmouth. Miss Teresa Elizabeth Furtardo’s stage 
career dates from 1864, when she appeared at the 
Royalty in ‘“‘ Ixion.” Mr. Clarke has been twenty 
years before the public. oF" 


a 


A council of dancing niaste?s pias | been held at 
Pye with the avowed object of raising 
from its present neglected condition and 

; fine art. . It was admitted by the 






asa en and Dutchwomen are not 
ha itually as the sylph. and as graceful as 


the gazelle wi ; p joined the mazy round. 





ee 

“\araiti? pew tart ‘La Forosetta,” was sung 
by Mdme.* Tuesdy night at the Italian 
Opera, “Ht Feith marvellous effect, the 
audience * appging | the greatest enthusiasm and 
unanimity in redemanding it, The effect was en- 
hanced on repetition by the Diva, who, as’ our 
correspondent says, “‘sembrava avesse il fuoco in 
petta,” This last composition of the maestro has: 
just been published, and will wo believe be as 
popular as “ Il Bacio.” ¥5 





M. Paulus, chef of the splendid Repu E 
band, after being féted and crowned with Y! 
by the Yankees, has been robbed of a thousand | 
dollars. It appears that the cashier of the tour of 4 
concerts suddenly disappeared with the receipts, 
amounting to £15,000. In addition to this heartless 
robbery, Miss Annie Goodall, after singing the 
‘* Marseillaise”” so admirably at a concert in Cin- 
cinnati, was robbed of all her diamonds. Verily, 
the Boston National Jubilee—a complete fiasco with 

all its impudent pretentions—has made many victims 
—na disgrace to all parties concerned, 
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A very interesting application of the musical 
flames has been made by Dr. A. K. Irvine, and 
communicated to the Iron and Steel Institute at 
Glasgow. This application takes the form of a 
miner’s safety-lamp, indicating by sound the pre- 
sence of explosive mixtures of gas and air, based 
on a new form of the singing flames. When a 
mixture of inflammable gas and air passes into the 
lamp, it is ignited on the surface of a disc of wire 
gauze, above which is placed a suitable chimney, in 
which is produced the musical sound, varying in 
pitch with the size of the flame and the dimensions 
of the chimney. 





The regulation has gone forth that the soldiers of 
the French army are henceforth to be instructed in 
the rudiments of vocal music by the bandmasters of 
the various regiments. The order under which this 
most desirable work is to be proceeded with is an 
old circular of the Minister of War issued in 1853, 
which rendered the stydy obligatory. It was song 
that inspirited the German arms in their late war. 
‘“ Kin’ feste Burg’? cheered the way to Kéniggratz; 
the “ Wacht am Rhein” put heart into the march 
to Paris. The French have borrowed the hint from 
their enemies, and hereafter patriotism and song 
are to be conjoined to science in the armies of the 
Republic. 





There is a pretty patriotic moral attached to a 
drama now performing at Vincennes? It is called 
‘Vengeance and the Wooden Leg.” The Marquis 
de Solanges, who lost his leg at Solferino, finds 
a stranger at the feet of his fiancée. The stranger 
draws his sword. ‘No matter,” exclaims the Mar- 
quis, ‘*mine was left in the body of an Austrian 
General. No matter!’ And he unscrews his 
wooden leg, with which he strikes his adversary 
dead, crying ‘‘ Vive la France!” while the orchestra 
strikes up the “ Marseillaise,” and the fiancée, 
touched by this act of heroism, substitutes the 
support of her arm for that of the missing limb, 
and leads the Marquis back to the chateau. 





A recital was given on Wednesday in the Inter- 
national Exhibition destined to test an addition in 
the construction of pianofortes, which has been 
introduced by Messrs. J. Smith and Sons, of Bristol, 
and for which they have taken out a patent. The 
patent consists in the application of iron struts to 
the construction of the back of upright pianos, 
rendering it perfectly rigid, and preventing the 
‘ buckling” of the frame by the tension of the 
strings. The weight and tension in the scale of 
stringing, which was hitherto confined to the 
‘“ grand” piano, is thus extended to the “ upright.” 
The further advantages claimed for the new instru- 
ment are that it stands longer in tune, that it 
possesses a purer and fuller quality of tone, and is 
less liable to be deranged by sudden changes of 
temperature. Mr. Ignace Gibsone was the per- 
former. 

Professor Oakeley is still at St. Nicholas, in 
Canton Valais. Although not yet out of bed, he is 
said to be fairly progressing, considering the serious 
and complicated nature of his accident. His doctors 
hope soon to move him down to Geneva or its 
neighbourhood, but as the only descent from St. 
Nicholas is by bridle-path through the mountains, 
the carriage road being some four hours distant 
from that spot, more than usual precaution as to mo- 
tion and conveyance is necessary. We are glad to 
learn that during the last few weeks his sufferings 
have greatly diminished, and that, considering nine 
weeks’ confinement to bed, his general health is 
very satisfactory. As a sign of his approaching 
convalescence, it may be added that Sir Charles 
and Lady Oakeley have returned to England from 
Switzerland. The Professor’s brother-in-law and 
sister, the Hon. Francis and Mrs. Drummond, 
remain with him at St. Nicholas. 





A correspondent writes from Homburg :—“ Taking 
& morning ramble in the beautiful gardens of the 
Kursaal, and listening over a cup of Mocha to a 


tolerable good band playing the ‘Blue Danube’ 
and the ‘Guards Waltz,’ my eye lighted on an 
English poster which ran as follows :—‘ Evening 
Concert by Mr. Aptommas at the Foyer of the Theatre 
at eight, assisted by Mdlle. Scalchi, Signori Stagno, 
Foli and Bevignani.’ The flower of English beauty 
lounges up and down the garden from six to eight 
in the evening, and then we all stroll to the concert 
in the Foyer—a fine room, which was crowded 
with an elegant audience, many of the English 
nobility patronising the concert given. Mr. Aptommas 
was well received and played a dozen English 
and Scotch airs on the harp, with and without 
variations, in his usual brilliant manner, and was 
much applauded. Mdlle. Scalchi and Signor Foli 
sang admirably, but the surprise of the evening was 
Signor Stagno’s fine voice and execution. The 
improvement is perceptible in both since he last 
sang in Mr. Mapleson’s company at Her Majesty's 
Opera, and if he returns to London next season, as 
he thinks of doing, he will rival Sig. Campanini. 
Sig. Bevignani accompanied the music with remark- 
able delicacy and refinement. 

The annual examinations of the candidates for 
prizes, at the Paris Conservatoire, are now 
terminated. For Counterpoint and Fugue, the 
candidates with 1st and 2nd prizes, mustered 11; 
for Harmony, 11; Harmony and Accompaniment, 
9 males and 7 females; Solfeggio, 19 males and 
42 females; Solfeggio (special classes for soloists), 
11 males and 26 females; Singing, 12 males and 
19 females; Organ, 4 males; Pianoforte, 7 males 
and 20 females. Studies and Exercises on Piano, 
29 females; Harp, 1 female; Violin 3 females and 
18 males; Violoncello, 9; Contra-basso, 7. Wind 
Instruments: Flute, 2; Oboe, 6; Clarinet, 3; 
Bassoon, 2; Horn, 4; Cornet 4 Piston, 5; Trumpet, 1; 


Trombone, 38. Lyrical Declamation: Opera, 
6 males and 4 females—nine scenes. Opera 
Comique: 6 males and 10 females. Dramatic 


Declamation :—Tragedy, 4 males and 4 females 


—7 scenes. Comedy, 14 males and 12 females. 
The total number of students, in this list 
of prizes, amounts to three hundred and 


two, of both sexes. When will England exhibit 
anything like this encouragement of Music and the 
Drama? Well may the French boast of supplying 
the lyrical theatres of the civilised world with good 
singers, actors, instrumentalists, and national operas. 





The Feast of the Assumption was kept in Blanken- 
berghe with a heterogeneous mixture of the sacred 
and the profane, such as would have struck any 
other community as incongruous. A correspondent 
describes the scene:—From every house streams 
out the national flag, the street is strewed with 
flowers and sweet-smelling rushes, the pavement 
on either side is crowded with country people, from 


— 


Marble Hall has often been described, with tho 
columns in gold and coloured painting, the golden 
ceiling, and the rich candelabra which wore shining 
bright at seven: at eight the room was crowded with 
the élite of the town. The concert commenced with 
R. Wagner's splendid overture to “ Rienzi,” then 
followed the grand air from “ Fidelio,” sung by 
Malle. Marie Lehman, a new fantasia, ‘ Der Lie- 
besfee,” by T. Raff, a composition of great diffi- 
culty and labour, and little melody, but finely 
played by Herr Laub. Herr Nachbauer, the Munich 
tenor, made a sensation with the aria from ‘ Cost 
fan tutti,” and a new gondola song by Kiel. 
His voice is pure and his execution faultless, and vory 
powerful in the high range. Tho Chevalier de 
Kontski came expressly from London for this 
cancert, and played his transcription of Schubert's 
serenade and the “Faust” fantasia. His reception 
after some years of absence was a very flattering one; 
he played with a touch so clean, 60 full of tone and 
melody, that he literally transported the audience ; 
the storm of applause was such to have him called 
back five times, when he played the well-known 
“ Reveil du Lion.” At the next concert Herr 
Wilhelmj will play a new violin concerto of Herr 
Raff, and this will be the end of the Administration 
Concerts. As next year the gambling tables are to be 
abolished, all the arrangements will be left in the 
hands of the Town Council, and there will not be 
money enough to engage first rate-artists. ‘Qui 
vivra, verra.”” 

In the discussion as to Shakespeare’s name Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis argues that uniformity has de- 
parted from the pronunciation no less than from 
the writing of the word. Mr. Ellis thinks we no 
longer pronounce Shakespeare’s name as it was pro- 
nounced by himself and his contemporaries. Sir 
T. Smith, 1568, pronounces shake with the ‘' Latin” 
a long; and a comparison of one of his examples of 
that sound, “a in bake,” with the pronunciation of 
the same word given in Welsh letters, by Salesbury, 
1547, shows that the long Italian a was meant. 
Spear is pronounced as a rhyme to our present there, 
by Dr. Gill (who was born in the same year as 
Shakespeare), in his ‘ Logonomia,’ 2nd edition, 1621, 
p. 124. Hence in modern English letters we might 
write the sound given to the name by Shakespeare's 
contemporaries as Shahkspair. It does not, how- 
ever, at all follow that we should call Shakespeare's 
name now in the way that he himself pronounced 
it, while we read and act his plays in the pronuncia- 
tion prevalent at the time they are read instead of 
that in which they were originally performed. If 
any reliance is to. be placed on the explicit declara- 
tions of writers in the sixteenth {and seventeenth 
centuries, this pronunciation was extremely differ- 
ent from that now in use. We rightly enough now 
call the poet Shaikspeer, though he properly called 





every window protrude smart hats and bonnets with 
healthy comely faces beneath, while on the digue, 
immediately over the altar, stands a serried crowd 
of visitors, mingled with waiters from the hotels and 
rustic belles enveloped in the old historic cloak. 
Presently the sonorous strains of the town band 
are heard, and the overture to ‘‘ Don Giovanni” 
heralds the advent of the Mother of God. The 
idol of the day is borne along on high on men’s 
shoulders, beneath a gaudy canopy; the banners of 
the Church, with the effigy of St. Anthony and his 
pig—a plump little suckling—flaunt their bright 
colours in the genial sunshine; a band of happy 
children, some few in light blue, but for the most 
part in pure white, hobble along over the un- 
even pavements; and a crowd of fishermen and 
peasants bring up the rear. Why, as the band 
passed through the town, on its way to take 
part in the religious celebrations of the day, 
what was the air of all others it chose for the 
pious occasion? What, but ‘ Voici le Roi barbu 
qui s’avance”—the drunken air from “La Belle 
Héléne?” 





Under date of the 16th inst., a correspondent 
writes from Wiesbaden:—This being the height of 
the season the best concert also took place, being 
the fourth and last but one, The beauty of the 





himself Shahkspair, certainly not Shackspeer, with 
our present a in man, and ee in peer—a pronuncia- 
tion which was simply as impossible in the poet's 
day as in our own. The short clipped a running 
into short e (as in man, which is something between 
the mahn of the Aberdonian and the men of the 
Cockney) was as unknown to Englishmen in Eliza- 
beth’s day as it is to Germans or Italians at present. 





‘“‘Much satisfaction,” says the police report, ‘‘ was 
expressed that the case [of Mr. James Smyth, Royal 
Artillery bandmaster, who carried Charing Cross 
railway station by storm, his forces inflicting consider- 
able loss and bloodshed on the enemy,]} had ended 
in so amicable and satisfactorya manner.” The satis- 
factoriness of an issue which warrants bandsmen 
in knocking about railway officials and wrecking 
stations cannot be overestimated. It is highly 
gratifying to us, as a musical organ, to see the civil 
privileges of musicians so strongly asseverated by 
Mr. Serjeant Cox, and their right to work their 
sweet will upon vulgar citizens proclaimed by tho 
same high authority. Henceforward the immunity 
of a military performer should be thoroughly under- 
stood. He may at any moment (the dead of night 
preferred) march up to a railway station and de- 
mand a special train on the spot. On the refusal of 
the one miserable official who happens to be on sen- 
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M. Fred. Lablache and family are at Boulogne. 





A new theatre is in course of erection at Strasburg. 





The Royalty burlesque is on the subject of Anne 
Boleyn. 

Signor Mario leaves Europe on Wednesday next 
for America. 

“ Tue-la” is the name of an actualité in rehearsal 
at the Palais Royal. 





Pisaroni, the contralto singer of the Italian Stage, 
is dead, at the age of seventy-nine. 





Herr Friedrich Hause is severely ill in Cobourg, 
where he is staying on a short visit, 





Mr. Sothern, Mrs. Sothern, and their son sailed 
last week from Liverpool for New York. 





Miss Lucy Rushton has returned to England from 
America, after an absence of three years. 





Mr. W. Lemare, of Brixton, has been appointed 
conductor to the Railway Clearing House Musical 
Society. 





The death is announced of M. Henri Thierry, 
author of ‘Les Canotiers de la Seine’ and other 
dramatic works. 





Verdi's ‘‘ Aida’ has been translated into German 
by Dr. Julius Schonz, and is to be printed soon by 
Ricordi of Milan. 





Malle. Alphée Perron, first-class danseuse in Paris, 
has died at Nice, aged twenty-three, leaving a thou- 
sand pounds to the poor. 





Figaro in London says the English ladies are 
pretty generally acquainted with music, but the men 
don’t know one note from another. 





Ethardo, the acrobat, is producing a furore in 
Leipsic. Neither Offenbach, Verdi, nor Suppé, ever 
had such a chance with the phlegmatic Leipsickly 
ones. 





Professor Ella is making a tour of visits to 
members of the Musical Union near London. He 


has received pressing invitations to Vienna, and Bt, 
Petersburg. 





Malle. Rubini, the once precocious and brilliant 
pianiste, is engaged as prima donna, with M. 
Lefort and the flautist De Vroye, on a tour in tho 
French provinces. 





Brida, composer and pianist professor at the 
Milan Conservatoire, has died at the age of thirty- 
six. He leaves a MS. Opera, ‘Maria Antonietta,” 
not yet represented. 





Tho Stadtheater in Vienna will open on the 15th 
of next month with a national play, whose author ig 
not named, though rumour indicates Mogenthal, the 
author of ** Deborah.” 





M. Regnier, the actor, since his retirement, has 
been occupied in the composition of a work on 
former actors of the Thédtre Francais, and tho 
traditions concerning them. 


—_——— 


The Conservatoire of the Hague established 1727, 
educates 260 students, The recent examinations 
have been very promising. The Dutch pride them- 
selves in having produced good composers and 
executants. 


Leopold Auer, at Baden-Baden, by his admirable 
performances on the violin, created the greatest 
enthusiasm. The Russian nobility, with whom he is 


a great favourite, gave him a cordial reception and 
invited him to their villas. 





A new comic opera with ballet is in rehearsal, 
entitled “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” by a young 
Frankfort composer Ludwig Gellert. The opera 
will be given at Frankfort shortly, and the text 
and music promise a very favourable reception. 





Sardon’s * Patrie’ which was such a success at 
the Porte Saint Martin some few years back, is to be 
revived at the Chiatelet in a short time. In the 
meanwhile an old drama, ‘“‘ Les Chiens du Mont 
Saint Bernard,” will be brought out.’ For the re- 
hearsals of this the theatre is now closed. 


Mr. John Clarke, the comedian, was married to 
Miss Furtado, the well-known’ Adelphi actress, on 
Saturday week at the Church of St. Nicholas, Great 
Yarmouth. Miss Teresa Elizabeth Furtardo’s stage 
career dates from 1864, when she appeared at the 
Royalty in ‘‘ Ivion.” Mr, Clarke has been twenty 
years before the public. + : 


—_—— 2 
A council of dancing miastersipas ‘been held at 
Amsterdam, with the avowed object of raising 
ancing from its present neglected condition and 
fine art. It was admitted by the 
en and Dutchwomen are not 


ha itually § light,as the sylph. and as graceful as 
the gazelle whensIey joined the mazy round. 









ee — 

“\araiti? new tarabtella “La Forosetta,” was sung 
by Mdme. ‘on Tuesdy night at the Italian 
Opera, “Homburg, with marvellous effect, the 
audience‘ di§ptying the greatest enthusiasm and 
unanimity in redemanding it, The effect was en- 
hanced on repetition by the Diva, who, as our 
correspondent says, ‘‘sembrava avesse il fuoco in 
petta,”. This last composition of the maestro has: 
just been published, and will we believe be as 
popular as ‘‘ Il Bacio.” #5 





. i al # 
M. Paulus, chef of the splendid Repu 
band, after being féted and crowned with 
by the Yankees, has been robbed of a thousand 


‘< 
= 


dollars. It appears that the cashier of the tour of "~ 


concerts suddenly disappeared with the receipts, 
amounting to £15,000. In addition to this heartless 
robbery, Miss Annie Goodall, after singing the 
‘* Marseillaise”’ so admirably at a concert in Cin- 
cinnati, was robbed of all her diamonds. Verily, 
the Boston National Jubilee—a complete fiasco with 
all its impudent pretentions—has made many victims 
—n disgrace to all parties concerned, 
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A very interesting application of the musical 
flames has been made by Dr. A. K. Irvine, and 
communicated to the Iron and Steel Institute at 
Glasgow. This application takes the form of a 
miner’s safety-lamp, indicating by sound the pre- 
sence of explosive mixtures of gas and air, based 
on a new form of the singing flames. When a 
mixture of inflammable gas and air passes into the 
lamp, it is ignited on the surface of a disc of wire 
gauze, above which is placed a suitable chimney, in 
which is produced the musical sound, varying in 
pitch with the size of the flame and the dimensions 
of the chimney. 





The regulation has gone forth that the soldiers of 
the French army are henceforth to be instructed in 
the rudiments of vocal music by the bandmasters of 
the various regiments. The order under which this 
most desirable work is to be proceeded with is an 
old circular of the Minister of War issued in 1853, 
which rendered the stpdy obligatory. It was song 
that inspirited the German arms in their late war. 
‘“‘ Rin’ feste Burg’? cheered the way to Kéniggratz; 
the “ Wacht am Rhein” put heart into the march 
to Paris. The French have borrowed the hint from 
their enemies, and hereafter patriotism and song 
are to be conjoined to science in the armies of the 
Republic. 





There is a pretty patriotic moral attached to a 
drama now performing at Vincennes? It is called 
‘Vengeance and the Wooden Leg.’ The Marquis 
de Solanges, who lost his leg at Solferino, finds 
a stranger at the feet of his fiancée. Tho stranger 
draws his sword. ‘No matter,” exclaims the Mar- 
quis, ‘*mine was left in the body of an Austrian 
General. No matter!’ And he unscrews his 
wooden leg, with which he strikes his adversary 
dead, crying ‘‘ Vive la France!” while the orchestra 
strikes up the ‘ Marseillaise,” and the fiancée, 
touched by this act of heroism, substitutes the 
support of her arm for that of the missing limb, 
and leads the Marquis back to the chateau. 





A recital was given on Wednesday in the Inter- 
national Exhibition destined to test an addition in 
the construction of pianofortes, which has been 
introduced by Messrs. J. Smith and Sons, of Bristol, 
and for which they have taken out a patent. The 
patent consists in the application of iron struts to 
the construction of the back of upright pianos, 
rendering it perfectly rigid, and preventing the 
‘‘ buckling” of the frame by the tension of the 
strings. Ths weight and tension in the scale of 
stringing, which was hitherto confined to the 
‘‘ grand’ piano, is thus extended to the “ upright.” 
The further advantages claimed for the new instru- 
ment are that it stands longer in tune, that it 
possesses a purer and fuller quality of tone, and is 
less liable to be deranged by sudden changes of 
temperature. Mr. Ignace Gibsone was the per- 
former. 

Professor Oakeley is still at St. Nicholas, in 
Canton Valais. Although not yet out of bed, he is 
said to be fairly progressing, considering the serious 
and complicated nature of his accident. His doctors 
hope soon to move him down to Geneva or its 
neighbourhood, but as the only descent from St. 
Nicholas is by bridle-path through the mountains, 
the carriage road being some four hours distant 
from that spot, more than usual precaution as to mo- 
tion and conveyance is necessary. We are glad to 
learn that during the last few weeks his sufferings 
have greatly diminished, and that, considering nine 
weeks’ confinement to bed, his general health is 
very satisfactory. As a sign of his approaching 
convalescence, it may be added that Sir Charles 
and Lady Oakeley have returned to England from 
Switzerland. The Professor’s brother-in-law and 
sister, the Hon. Francis and Mrs. Drummond, 
remain with him at St. Nicholas. 





A correspondent writes from Homburg :—"‘ Taking 
& morning ramble in the beautiful gardens of the 
Kursaal, and listening over a cup of Mocha to a 


tolerable good band playing the ‘Blue Danube’ 
and the ‘Guards Waltz,’ my eye lighted on an 
English poster which ran as follows :—' Evening 
Concert by Mr. Aptommas at the Foyer of the Theatre 
at eight, assisted by Mdlle. Scalchi, Signori Stagno, 
Foli and Bevignani.’ The flower of English beauty 
lounges up and down the garden from six to eight 
in the evening, and then we all stroll to the concert 
in the Foyer—a fine room, which was crowded 
with an elegant audience, many of the English 
nobility patronising the concert given. Mr. Aptommas 
was well received and played a dozen English 
and Scotch airs on the harp, with and without 
variations, in his usual brilliant manner, and was 
much applauded. Mdlle. Scalchi and Signor Foli 
sang admirably, but the surprise of the evening was 
Signor Stagno’s fine voice and execution. The 
improvement is perceptible in both since he last 
sang in Mr. Mapleson’s company at Her Majesty's 
Opera, and if he returns to London next season, as 
he thinks of doing, he will rival Sig. Campanini. 
Sig. Bevignani accompanied the music with remark- 
able delicacy and refinement. 





The annual examinations of the candidates for 
prizes, at the Paris Conservatoire, are now 
terminated. For Counterpoint and Fugue, the 
candidates with Ist and 2nd prizes, mustered 11; 
for Harmony, 11; Harmony and Accompaniment, 
9 males and 7 females; Solfeggio, 19 males and 
42 females; Solfeggio (special classes for soloists), 
11 males and 26 females; Singing, 12 males and 
19 females; Organ, 4 males; Pianoforte, 7 males 
and 20 females. Studies and Exercises on Piano, 
29 females; Harp, 1 female; Violin 8 females and 
18 males; Violoncello, 9; Contra-basso, 7. Wind 
Instruments: Flute, 2; Oboe, 6; Clarinet, 3; 
Bassoon, 2; Horn, 4; Cornet a Piston, 5; Trumpet, 1; 
Trombone, 8. Lyrical Declamation: Opera, 
6 males and 4 females—nine scenes. 
Comique: 6 males and 10 females. 

Declamation :—Tragedy, 4 males and 4 females 
—7 scenes. Comedy, 14 males and 12 females. 
The total number of students, in this list 
of prizes, amounts to three hundred and 
two, of both sexes. ;When will England exhibit 
anything like this encduragement of Music and the 
Drama? Well may the French boast of supplying 
the lyrical theatres of the civilised world with good 
singers, actors, instrumentalists, and national operas. 





The Feast of the Assumption was kept in Blanken- 
berghe with a heterogeneous mixture of the sacred 
and the profane, such as would have struck any 
other community as incongruous. A correspondent 
describes the scene:—From every house streams 
out the national flag, the street is strewed with 
flowers and sweet-smelling rushes, the pavement 
on either side is crowded with country people, from 
every window protrude smart hats and bonnets with 


==, 


Marble Hall has often been described, with tho 
columns in gold and coloured painting, the golden 
ceiling, and the rich candelabra which wore shining 
bright at seven: at eight the room was crowded with 
the élite of the town. The concert commenced with 
R. Wagner's splendid overture to “ Rienzi,” then 
followed the grand air from ‘ Fidelio,” sung by 
Malle. Marie Lehman, a new fantasia, ‘ Der Lie- 
besfee,” by T. Raff, a composition of great diffi- 
culty and labour, and little melody, but finely 
played by Herr Laub. Herr Nachbauer, the Munich 
tenor, made a sensation with the aria from ‘ Cost 
fan tutti,” and a new gondola song by Kiel. 
His voice is pure and his execution faultless, and very 
powerful in the high range. Tho Chevalier de 
Kontski came expressly from London for this 
concert, and played his transcription of Schubert's 
serenade and the ‘Faust’ fantasia. His reception 
after some years of absence was a very flattering one; 
he played with a touch so clean, so full of tone and 
melody, that he literally transported the audience ; 
the storm of applause was such to have him called 
back five times, when he played the well-known 
“ Reveil du Lion.” At the next concert Herr 
Wilhelmj will play a new violin concerto of Herr 
Raff, and this will be the end of the Administration 
Concerts. As noxt year the gambling tables are to be 
abolished, all the arrangements will be left in the 
hands of the Town Council, and there will not be 
money enough to engage first rate-artisty. ‘ Qui 
vivra, verra.” 

In the diseussion as to Shakespeare’s name Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis argues that uniformity has de. 
parted from the pronunciation no less than from 
the writing of the word. Mr. Ellis thinks we no 
longer pronounce Shakespeare’s name as it was pro- 
nounced by himself and his contemporaries. Sir 
T. Smith, 1568, pronounces shake with the ‘ Latin" 


Opera | @ long; and a comparison of one of his examples of 
Dramatic | that sound, “a in bake,” with the pronunciation of 





healthy comely faces beneath, while on the digue, 
immediately over the altar, stands a serried crowd 
of visitors, mingled with waiters from the hotels and 
rustic belles enveloped in the old historic cloak. 
Presently the sonorous strains of the town band 
are heard, and the overture to ‘* Don Giovanni” 
heralds the advent of the Mother of God. The 
idol of the day is borne along on high on men’s 
shoulders, beneath a gaudy canopy; the banners of 
the Church, with the effigy of St. Anthony and his 
pig~—a plump little suckling—flaunt their bright 
colours in the genial sunshine; a band of happy 
children, some few in light blue, but for the most 
part in pure white, hobble along over the un- 
even pavements; and a crowd of fishermen and 
peasants bring up the rear. Why, as the band 
passed through the town, on its' way to take 
part in the religious celebrations of the day, 
what was the air of all others it chose for the 
pious occasion? What, but ‘ Voici le Roi barbu 
qui s’avance’—the drunken air from “La Belle 
Héléne?” 





Under date of the 16th inst., a correspondent 
writes from Wiesbaden:—This being the height of 
the season the best concert also took place, being 
the fourth and last but one, The beauty of the 





the same word given in Welsh letters, by Salesbury, 
1547, shows that the long Italian a was meant. 
Spear is pronounced as a rhyme to our present there, 
by Dr. Gill (who was born in the same year as 
Shakespeare), in his ‘ Logonomia,’ 2nd edition, 1621, 
p. 124. Hence in modern English letters we might 
write the sound given to the name by Shakespeare's 
contemporaries as Shahkspair. It does not, how- 
ever, at all follow that we should call Shakespeare's 
name now in the way that he himself pronounced 
it, while we read and act his plays in the pronuncia- 
tion prevalent at the time they are read instead of 
that in which they were originally performed. If 
any reliance is to. be placed on the explicit declara- 
tions of writers in the sixteenth [and seventeenth 
centuries, this pronunciation was extremely differ- 
ent from that now in use. We rightly enough now 
call the poet Shaikspeer, though he properly called 
himself Shahkspair, certainly not Shackspeer, with 
our present a in man, and ee in peer—a pronuncia- 
tion which was simply as impossible in the poet's 
day as in our own. The short clipped a running 
into short e (as in man, which is something between 
the mahn of the Aberdonian and the men of the 
Cockney) was as unknown to Englishmen in Eliza- 
beth’s day as it is to Germans or Italians at present. 





“Much satisfaction,’’ says the police report, ‘‘ was 
expressed that the case (of Mr. James Smyth, Royal 
Artillery bandmaster, who carried Charing Cross 
railway station by storm, his forces inflicting consider- 
able loss and bloodshed on the enemy,] had ended 
in so amicable and satisfactorya manner.” The satis- 
factoriness of an issue which warrants bandsmen 
in knocking about railway officials and wrecking 
stations cannot be overestimated. It is highly 
gratifying to us, as a musical organ, to see the civil 
privileges of musicians so strongly asseverated by 
Mr. Serjeant Cox, and their right to work their 
sweet will upon vulgar citizens proclaimed by the 
same high authority. Henceforward the immunity 
of a military performer should be thoroughly under- 
stood. He may at any moment (the dead of night 
preferred) march up to a railway station and de- 
mand a special train on the spot. On the refusal of 





the one miserable official who happens to be on sen- 
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tinel duty at the station, the musician may sound 
the charge with his fellows, break into the station, 
knock down the official, eut open his face, send him 
to the rear (otherwise the hospital) as hors de combat, 
and then proceed to requisition trucks, labels, inva- 
lid carriages, waiting-room cushions, or any other 
little property the ruining of which may agreeably 
fill up the dull hours till dawn. For these freaks 
the law demands a mere nominal reparation. The 
qnasi-offender must submit to be summoned and be 
sent to Sessions (just for the look of the thing), and 
he will be convicted of a technical assault (a mere 
matter of form), and enters into recognisances to 
come up for judgment if called upon—which of 
course he never will be. Such are the civil privi- 
leges of our co-professionals who serve in the army, 
and it is a subject of pure joy with us that they are 
exempt from the legal retribution which falls on 
unmusical civilians. Seriously, the judge’s decision 
seems as unsatisfactory as it was unnecessary. 
There were cross summonses in the case, and if 
neither party was quite in earnest, a little common 
sense might have been used on both sides, so that 
the matter should not have come before the public. 





MODERN THEORISERS. 





Our thoughtful and ingenious correspondent Mr. 
Charles Lunn tells eur readers that when a man 
persistently asserts a fact, it is the duty of all to 
investigate—search into the ramifications of the 
statement required to believed—and draw out, pile 
up, and get out the truth. Among many curious 
references Mr. Lunn draws attention to the fact that 
although the harmonical world has for ages been 
content with the alliance of the two tones E and B 
in the key of C as an honest fifth, according to the 
accepted meaning of the term, this proportion of the 
scale is said not to be in harmony, and is in truth a 
dissonance C to G our correspondent admits is a 
concord; but E to B is dissonant. We do not see the 
applicability of the series of tetrachords quoted by 
Mr, Lunn in support, or rather illustration, of his posi- 
tion, but we should imagine a simple statement of the 
correspondencies lying between the three generators 
of the scale would be amply sufficient to remove any 
doubt as to the matter, and in this way support 
the reputation of the old masters, and strengthen 
the common opinion that in first principles of har- 
mony they were as well grounded as they were 
practically skilled, If the diagram of the harmonics 
of the key of C means anything at all the interval 
between E and B equals 3 and this proportion all 
the world over includes what is called the distance of 
the perfect fifth. 
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Now E 10, and B 15 equal : the fifth, and it would 
seem the investigation cannot be disputed, nor the 
result gainsaid. And this relation falls within the 
law laid down by Helmholtz—‘t When two sounds 
have an harmonic in common they are related in 
the first degree, and when they have an harmonic 
incommon with a third sound they are related in 
the second degree.” 

In quoting Helmholtz, it is but justice to remark 
that the axiom is not his; it has been taken from 
the writings of our own countryman, Mr. W. W. 
Parkinson, who some years ago carried on a lively 
controversy with the late Mr. Hewitt on the pro- 
portion of the minor third. Mr. Parkinson's 
diagrams have proved to be of the greatest services 
to Mr. Helmholtz. From Mr. Parkinson’s demon- 
stration it is evident ifin the key of C the interval 
from E to B is not a perfect fifth, then there is no 
such interval between A and E, E to F is not a 
diatonic semitone, B to C stands in the same way, out 
of harmonical proportion, and after all, there is no 
such thing as the modern diatonic scale. The 
modern division of the octave is a myth. 

There is a prevalent fashion now of looking only 
at the dissonant side of what is called the harmony- 
producing tones, and ‘the natural harmonics,” as 
they were and are still termed, are passed on one 
side as cold, vapid and colourless. The question 
now is, what is the dissonant power of a chord, not 





what is its consonant. The “ third’? which may be 
said to lie on the debateable ground between con- 
sonance and dissonance, now makes headway 
against the fifth, and the old-fashioned plan of 
omitting the minor third at the close of a move- 
ment has changed into that of omitting the fifth 
and terminating with the third. Nature is up- 
braided with being too mild and too little sensa- 
tional in her ordinary dress, and so no one is content 
with her modest and quiet way of combining 
the well known common chords. It must be trans- 
formed into a chord of the eleventh or the thirteenth, 
or some harmonic high in the series. Whether it 
be practicable or convenient to reverse the combina- 
tion is a matter of no moment, and if the dis- 
sonances be left unresolved—what then? Disso- 
nances are connectives—they fill up chasms, they 
obviate the necessity of jumps, they prevent a 
wearied sense of relationship; if rather harsh or 
occasionally disagreeable they relieve by their 
pungency, and break up the worn-out laws of 
progression. Hurrah! then, for the dissonance, and 
away with the consonance! The boundaries of the 
art must be enlarged—melody must not be and 
cannot be ignored, harmony is a part of the whole, 
and a part not to be resigned ; so the new sensation 
is anew gamut for melody, which is to consist of 
a more attenuated and more refined dissonance 
than anything hitherto used ; and this is to coil in 
and out in serpentine wreaths, whilst the harmony 
is to keep up its more sedate disturbance of the 
Corti fibres without much affectionate regard for 
what is passing on the upper platform. After all, 
this fuss about dissonance is a mere mask, a 
fantastic mode of dressing up well-known principles 
and phenomena. Calculations touching degrees of 
dissonances are only the inverse of those touching 
the degrees of consonance. As consonance appears, 
dissonance disappears, and conversely. The true 
theory is the question of beats, a principle laid 
clearly down by the late Professor De Morgan, and 
upon which Mr. Parkinson has grounded both his 
arguments and his theory. 

We have no desire to repress innovation, to cheek 
advance, or decry novelties ; we can survive all this 
new dissonant system. But we notice concurrent 
with the new feeling is a general depreciation of 
the technique and syntax of the old masters, or 
rather of any master that ever lived before the 
advent of the new lights. Haydn and Mozart we 
are told wrote without any perception of the laws 
of sounds; they had no mathematical system, 
no physical, no musical, properly so called. And 
as to Handel and Bach, look into their scores, 
mark the figures under the basso continuo line, and 
what is to be seen? Just a few simple proportions 


a¢ik 


ee eee be? and here is an end of their 
arithmetic. What more could be expected from 
composers who learnt to write out of such scanty 
pennyworths as Calvisius and Sebald Hayden? As to 
Joseph Haydn he confessed he got all his learning out 
of the pages of one old writer, and poor Mozart picked 
up all his counterpoint on the roadside as he was 
carried about from town to town. Not one of the 
four, we are told, knew what he was about from any 
certain law, and we are deluged with new books on 
‘‘a theory,” on “ my theory,” and on “ the theory ” 
of music, each professing to explain the principles 
guiding these masters in their work, and of which it is 
candidly admitted they knew nothing about. Liberal 
extracts are made, a catena of quotations and illus- 
trations appear, and all are put upon a Procrustean 
bed, lengthened or shortened just as it may suit the 
modern Priscian to best weld and shape his theory. 
Of course these excerpts are no demonstrations of this 
or that man’s theory, and for the purposes for which 
they are commonly used, they would fit the wildest 
theory ever imagined by the diseased wit of man. 
See the pages occupied in explaining the so-called 
modulations of Beethoven, the rules laid down, the 
positions advanced, the reasons given; whilst the 
real law that governed Beethoven in all these har- 
monical marches never seems to have struck the 
mind of any one of our modern theorists. ‘A tonic 


can pass to any one of its ratios, diatonic or chro- 
matic, major or minor. © can go to C sharp, D flat, 





F sharp, G flat, at once.” Modulation is breaking 
the bondage of the key, passing its limits, and 
entering into another key. The resources for thig 
change have existed from all time. These have 
never been more, never less. Of ‘*new” modula- 
tions a modern author writes, ‘a progression 
(modulation), having by usage become established, 
composers carry it one step farther; say, by intro- 
ducing a chord derived from a note a fifth higher, or 
a key with more sharps and flats!" The advances 
by fifths is a mere process of products—3 x3, 9x3, 
27x38, and does away with the art of modulation. 
Of the doctrine of ‘‘reversion,” the replies in the 
scale upon which modulation is chiefly founded, the 
author appears not to have the most remote idea. He 
gives his readers an extract or illustration, and the 
explanation offered is—‘there are allied scales, 
elevenths and thirteenths, dominants of the domi- 
nant,” and a piling up of products which Handel 
would have handed over to ‘mein cook Wallis,” 
for the edification of Gluck the “air” of Greene, 
and the lighting of the next morning's fire. Thero 
is no theory of harmony in products—they produco 
that inscrutable and inconvenient result which Dr. 
Whewell apologises for, and Dr. Playfair avoids 
altogether. This unsettled system, founded upon 
examples here and there, starts with a few axioms 
or postulates quite enough to appal an old classic, 
Imagine Haydn commencing a lesson on harmony 
thus—‘‘ There are no fixed laws in music, and 
consequently no license to break them.” On 
the contrary when he had completed his course 
he was in the habit of addressing his pupil in this 
manner—' I have taught you all the known rules 
of music-making, and you have nothing more to 
learn. There are other rules which I myself have 
discovered, but these I do not tell.” The same rule 
of mind may be gathered from Mozart’s answer to 
Weigl. ‘Tell me,” said Weigl to Mozart, ‘how 
do you compose musi¢ ?”’ ** Find ont, my friend, as 
I had to find out,” was the reply. All this looks 
very much like grammar and syntax, law and logic, 
theory and art, and by no means fits in with tho 
notions of no lawand general license. Besides our 
new theorists lay down laws and contradict their own 
postulates. ‘‘There are no fixed laws, but, yes, 
there are—never prepare a discord ;. our fellows 
now-a-days are habituated to what would have 
shocked the ears of their forefathers.”’ 

After this it ig natural to inquire what tho 
author conceives a discord to be. ‘'A discord is a 
chord which requires another chord to follow it 
before the ear is satisfied. The discordant note is 
the note in a discord by the alteration of which the 
ear becomes satisfied. The movement of the dis- 
cordant note to a satisfactory sound is called its 
‘resolution.’ The word resolution is also used to 
express the chord which removes the unsatisfactory 
effect of a discord.” (P. 82 “ Stainer’s Harmony.”’) 
We had imagined a dissonant chord was one locking 
up tones from two roots, and its resolution,” which 
really means ‘ loosing” or ‘‘ unlocking,” was turn- 
ing the chord into one of a single root. The phy- 
sical cause has been fully explained, and when 
any particular consonance or dissonance be either 
glorified or abused it would be well to turn to ac- 
credited authors and see the truth of the matter. 
Dr. Stainer really does not understand ‘the dis- 
cord,” for he says, “ the tritonic is dissonant because 
the clash of ‘the second’ is understood.” On this 
ground so also is that sweet thing “ the third "—the 
peculiar pet of this singular theorist, 

Again, ‘“‘the succession of chords is much in- 
fluenced by the relation of key.” We opine it is; 
not only “‘ much influenced,” but wholly and al- 
together so. ‘Tho scale now used consists of 
twelve semitones.” This is not teaching harmony, 
for the harmonical scale has more than twelve sewi- 
tones; © sharp is not D flat, D sharp is not E flat, 
and so the much despised masters of ‘no law and 
rule” would say, could they rise up and put in a 
word for their defence, Lastly, ‘the diatonic 
scale is a conventional succession of sounds ; it has 
its special form. This speciality leads to the forma- 
tion of chords. These chords are all formed on two 
notes, tonic and dominant.” This definition re- 


minds us of Cuyier and the savans who compiled 
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the famous Dictionnaire de l’Académie. Cuvier 
happened to pass through the room whilst all the 
wisdom of Paris was at work, when one of the wise 
men cried out, ‘‘Cuvier, we have just settled the 
definition of a word of some interest to you.” 
‘* What is that?” asked the great naturalist. ‘ Crab.” 
“ Well, what have you said of the crab?’ ‘ Crab, 
a fish that is red and walks backward.” ‘Ah, 
but,” said Cuvier, ‘“‘acrab is not a fish, it is not red, 
nor does it walk backwards.” 
this luminous definition of a diatonic scale: 
we Say, a diatonic scale is not a conventional: 
but a related succession of sounds; that it does 
not lead to the formation of chords, for it is 
formed by chords; and it is not founded on 
two notes, but it is a growth out of three funda- 
mental tones—tonic, subdominant, and dominant. 


The explanation given by this author proves he} of metropolitan houses with metropolitan actors. 
holds a system without scale or key, and yet we are | Not only stars but whole companies start from town 
told it is a system which is marked by “ much] and perform the office of what the Germans call 


vigour and freshness, a yearning after new effects, a 


sturdy neglecting of prejudices, a choosing of one’s | a Gaiety company, a Prince of Wales’s company re- 


own path, and an honest striving after progress.” 
Mr. Lunn has well observed that a man who can 


teach can put upon paper what he can teach and | of local playgoers for the time being. Local débu- 


how he can teach it—a shrewd truth, and one which 
shuts up the impostor. 
books upon theory the writers ignore the sub- 
dominant, and tell their readers ‘‘ the diatonic scale 
is formed on two notes.” It is curious that these 


dazzling philosophers should have shunted away the} become familiar with London players in London 


one harmony governed by a distinct law of progres- 


sion. Most students can give the law for passing into 
the subdominant, but where is the law for passing 


from the subdominant into the dominant? Fashion- 


able theory ignores the former and cannot supply a played by Mr. Buckstone’s company, and by the 
There is a latent sarcasm in| time the new piece is produced in Birmingham he 
the new axiom, ‘there are no fixed laws in music,” | has grown exacting, and the local talent contents 
for points that were dark appear to be getting| him not; he must have the play done as it is 
E and B in the key of C it is| done in town, or he will not patronise his theatre. 
said, never were fifths, and there is no such theory | §o with the spectacular performances at Drury Lane, 
as that of limited harmonics, systems of sounds | which must be repeated in the provinces in fae simile 
based upon consonant intervals, no relative major or| fashion, or audiences distrust them. 
minor modes, no secondary chords, no attendant |meanour on the part of country audiences is only 
seales, no certain relativities, no fixed law, but| parcel of a general tendency to imitate metropolitan 
simply a confusion of Babel and something more| ways, It is shown in other modes than theatre- 
—the deluge. No attempt is made with the real| going. For instance Liverpool and Manchester go 
difficulty—a reconcilement of the divisions of the|« out of town,” in the summer, just as London 
general scale with the harmonic proportions of the|does. The squares of Edinburgh are more deserted 
There is no|in August than Mayfair and Belgravia. What once 
harmonic scale or key without the proportion of | constituted a fixed population, is now, so far as the 
2 and 3, or in other words a subdominant and | wealthier classes are concerned, a migratory one; 


rule for the latter. 


infinitely darker. 


several keys within the octave. 


3 4 


dominant; and if the fundamental division be re- | and in similar fashion audiences once satisfied with 
signed, all theories merge into the modern phrase,|® distant imitation of London art, have grown 


an octave of twelve semitones with their inverse 


and whether the inversion be in or out of the key closer reproduction. This is true of Italian opera as 


is a matter of no importance. Fleas are lobsters. 





THE PROVINCES AS THE NURSERY | country theatres, is now destroyed through the 


OF ART. 





The rising generation of stage-players hag one| supply of good actors. The result is seen in the 


educational advantage fewer than its predecessors 


In former times—even after the system of long runs | more and more what Americans would term “ one- 
obtained in the metropolis—young actors found their | horse” artists. 
great training ground in the country. There the | part, and thereunto their faculties are circumscribed. 
conditions, though arduous, were most favourable | They achieve often at a jump what their prede- 
for the acquisition of experience. True, the per-|cessors took years of toil slowly to acquire, The 
petual-shifting of entertainments was most trying, | burden is lightened for them, but the value of the 


for it entailed perpetual study and endless rehears 


ing. A bill varying from night to night involves an | under the old régime ; he emerges a full-blown actor 
addition of labour scarcely realised by the snug | with only a tithe of the probation; but on the other 
London actor with his one part studied for good, and| hand he is no finished workman but a specialist, 
lasting for a six months’ space, with no tiresome| with this disadvantage, that at any moment his 
rehearsing to exhaust the noonday and no midnight | speciality may become a drug in the market and he 
brain-wracking for new effects. The young actor of}cannot turn to anything else, Not so were the 
a few years back was as hard-worked as the journey-| Keans, the Listons, the Mathewses, the Websters 
men-’prentices before the age of strikes and Saturday | made. These men were not pitchforked by chance 
holidays—or as the slaves of the shop who toiled|into a position, but won it through laboriour 


seventeen hours per diem and slept under the counte 


at night. But if the labour was constant the gain | discouragements. But now, an actor unknown last 
was also great. The actor passed through ‘a train-} week finds himself famous to-day and may ripen 
ing and acquired a repertory impossible to him who|into a manager to-morrow. 
only graduates in long runs. He became no one-| complaints are raised that the demand of dramatic 
part actor; he grew efficient all round. From | ability is in excess of the supply; that no good 
* legitimate” to “ sensation,” from comedy to tra-j actors are being created; that the provinces are 


So in the case of| hardly be exaggerated. It was the hard work of the 


In many of these new] the Alexandra in Liverpool can exist without any 


gedy, from the historical to the romantic or nautical 
school, with side excursions into farce or extrava- 
ganza, he essayed all styles, and thus acquired a 
general education which implemented his natural 
bias for any particular walk in the drama. In 
course of time he gained an appearance in London 
about the time when his particular line was fixed 
and determined, and thenceforward his efforts were 
constant. The value of the previous training can 


provinces that created the great actor. 

We are now in a transitional state, in which the 
old circumstances are greatly modified and are fast 
disappearing altogether. The large provincial towns 
are no longer the nursery of dramatic art. The 
chief theatres of towns. like Liverpool, Manchester 
and Birmingham are now conducted on the principle 


Gastpieler in the provinces. A Haymarket company, 


appears in the country town as regularly as any 
travelling circus or panorama, and supplies the need 


tants grow rarer and rarer. Thus a theatre like say 
local supply—can carry on with ‘ guests” all the 
year round. This state of things is induced by 
facilities of travel, by which provincial audiences 
theatres, during some visit to the metropolis, and 
in return like to see them in their own towns. A 


playgoer of Birmingham, for example, is accustomed 
to visit London and see the new Haymarket piece 


This de- 


exacting through facilities of travel and insist on 


well as of the drama. 


Thus a kind of unchartered Dramatic Conserva- 
tory, which formerly existed in the method of 


dissipation of the system, and London is driven 
more upon herself for the creation as well as the 


.|grooviness of modern actors, who are becoming 


They make a reputation in one 


-|gain decreased. The ’prentice is not so put upon as 


r} exertion, sustaining many rebuffs, and no smal) 


Yet all this time, 


empty and do not yield. And with this yield 
stopped through the assimilation of the country 
with London, the supply of new men and women of 
trained ability is just the problem which managers 
are anxiously seeking to face. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—VI. 


To tne Eprror. 

Sir,—While guarding carefully from the wander- 
ings (not the right usings) of imagination on the one 
side—sensibility, resulting in carelessness, ignorance, 
and error, it is equally necessary we exclude its 

influence from the other—pride of reason. One of 
the views held, I believe, by Richard Wagner is that 
a sound should mean a certain thing, and 
philologists are fast advancing the same theory, in 
fact, I believe he adopted his view from them: that 

a sound—the “verb” in its infancy—not only 
denotes a special thing but by some it is believed 
that its form of sound-wave resembles the thing 
denoted. But this hypothesis appears to me 
untenable. The basis of human sound is, as shown, 

reflex action, and is solely an emotion forcing an 
outlet. Yetthe special emotion is not defined further 
than pleasure or pain, joy or grief, the same result 

describing the physical as the mental state. Hence 
a tone cannot by intuition awaken a cognition of its 

meaning other than the interpretation which Direct 
Cultivation, that is the influence which all encounter, 
would make people place upon it. In order, then, 

that the speciality, or rather I should say indivi- 
duality of a sound as embodying an idea be 
recognised, a special foreteaching is required. This 
seems to me opposed to the principles of Fine Art 
which, in every case,—sculpture, painting, drawing, 

or music,—rests on its firm base of Direct Cultiva- 
tion: that is on the intuitions of man. 
The first step in true musical art has been clearly 
shown, and the root of all our feelings pointed out. 
As Stern beautifully puts it: ‘‘ Dear Sensibility! 
source inexhaustible of all that’s precious in our 
joys, or costly in our sorrows! thou chainest thy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw—and ’tis thou 
who liftest him up to heaven !—Etornal fountain of 
our feelings! ‘tis here I trace thee.” Now it is of 
the uttermost importance that all teachers stop here 
and make a determined and united attack upon 
the foolish notion held by the public respecting 
expression, This is the kind of Catechism all who 
come to me undergo. Q.—What is the differenco 
between a barrel-organ and yourself? (I do not tell 
them, poor things, that the organ is superior, having 
precision and stability while they have not) A.— 
Expression, Q.—What is expression? A.—Feeling. 
Q.—What is feeling? A.—Oh it’s what I feel. 
Q. —But what do you feel? A.—Well, I don’t know, 
it seems right to me. Q.—Then your standard of 
what is right is regulated by what you prefer—purely 
a question of taste or personal selection? A,.— 
Yes. What a pretty mess we have here. Music and 
Art placed in the same scales as beef and mutton- 
Now persons are perhaps justified, subject to moral 
laws, in exercising their taste for their own gratifica- 
tion provided it is in all its bearings entirely a 
subjective question, No one has a right to quarrel 
with me if I prefer beef; but if once I arrogate to 
myself the power to make laws of taste for others, 
according to my whim of selection, I usurp a position 
[ am not entitled to, a position highly detrimental 
if not antagonistic to human nature and destructive 
to art excellence. Did any one notice that I missed 
mt part from a quotation in my last articlo in 
‘‘ Professional Shortcommings?” I did that pur- 
posely. You shall have it in full. ‘ Get your voice 
disciplined and clear, and think only of accuracy ; 
never of effect or expression: if you have any 
soul worth expressing it will show itself in your 
singing; but most likely there are yery few 
feelings in you at present needing any particular 
sxpression.” The object, then, of a master is 
‘o create a power of feeling in definite directions ; 
ind in order to this, he introduces his pupils to 
sertain phenomena of nature, thereby causing them 
vo acquire perceptions of facts previously unknown ; 











by concoutrating these pereeptions to # given thing, 
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the pupils form conceptions, and thus become superior | thoughtless selections occur in these. 





Moreover, 


by acquisition to those who trust solely to absorption- | we have seen that all habits are really acquired, and 
And let me not be misunderstood in this; what | that both mentally and physically there is an un- 


people usually call “ feeling,’ I call brute-instinct. 
They are two names for the same thing; we mean 
the same exactly, but we use different terms. Here, 
we may as well analyse “ taste,” so that we may 
know its value as a guide to art. How Addison 
could have written such a sentence as this, Iam ata 
loss to conceive: ‘‘ Musie, architecture, and painting, 
as well as poetry and oratory, are to deduce their 
laws and rules from the general sense and taste of 
mankind, and not from the principles of these arts 
themselves ; in other words, that the taste is not 
to conform to the art, but the art to the taste.” 
Perhaps he used the word “taste” in a different 
sense to what the usual run of persons use it: a 
person generally means by this word his own personal 
preference irrespective of any controlling principles, 
that is, irrespective of any ideal standard of right 
and ‘wrong without him. Now the very adjuncts 
wo 80 commonly use with taste, ‘‘ good and bad,” 
imply a perfect objective standard by which our 
tastes are gauged; otherwise, why use “good!” 
what is good? how good, and why good? Turn 
back to my definition of expression as “the outer 
manifestation of an inward state of consciousness 
for a preconceived end, by means of selection and 
rejection of previous experiences.” If the reader 
has accepted this definition, it will be found that 
some curious and novel beliefs are thereby involved. 
In the first place, there is a principle of reversion ; 
in the second, there is the restriction of what may 
be called the store to “ previous experiences ;” in 
the third, there is involved judgment for selection 
and rejection; in the fourth, there is involved a 
knowledge of a medium in common between the 
person expressing and the persons whom the expres- 
sion is intended to affect. It will be perceived that 
distinct mental activity is therefore a necessary 
condition to expression, and that, to invoke it, a 
master must know, and be able to account reasonably, 
for the difference between the result a pupil obtains 
and the example given by the master. It was once 
asked by a very thoughtless critic, “Does not Mr. 
Lunn know that what he talks about belongs to the 
unknowable?" ‘To which I made the natural retort, 
‘‘T have yet to know that what I teach to others 
is unknowable to myself, although I have long dis- 
covered that such is the case with some.” In 
music it is considered sacrilege to put reason to 
** expression,” it is interfering with the “ divine art!” 
80 itis opined: and such like nonsense. Now it is 
rather too good a joke to expect outward signs of 
mental activity if the mind is dormant, if it is 
passive, yet that is actually made a virtue in musical 
performance! Ignorance is too often the gauge of 
talent (latent power I should call talent), and art is 
ruled by impressions on the carcass instead of being 
governed by conceptions from the mind. This is 
Dr. Ruskin'’s opinion of taste: ‘ Wherever the 
word ‘taste’ is used with respect to matters of art, 
it indicates either that the thing spoken of belongs 
to some inferior class of objects, or that the person 
speaking has a false conception of its nature. For, 
consider the exact sense in which a work of art is 
said to be in good or bad taste. It does not mean 
that it is true or false; that it is beautiful or ugly ; 
but that it does or does not comply eithor with the 
laws of choice, which are enforced by certain modes 
of life; or the habits of mind produced by a particu- 
lar sort of education.” (‘* Modern Painters.”’) We 
have then at this point to attain a clear conception 
of what taste really is. And this we can best do by 
understanding it first in its simple instead of in its 
complex form; that is, restricting it to our own 
personal acceptance and selection of natural 
presentations to us for our own individual 
gratification. Wo will take colour. If a person 
has only a knowledge of the primary colours and is 
called upon to select, he is restricted in his selection 
to these. He cannot prefer what he does not know 
to exist, or what his mind cannot conceive! hence 
his taste is always limited within the boundary of 
his experiences. Again, the first impressions of 
colour are made by the colours most vivid—by the 
primary ones; thus we find early selections or 
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conscious inertia at work which influences our whole 
being; thus a person by selection strengthens his 
preference, and a tendency to repeat such selection 
is implanted, forming his taste irrespective of any 
principles of truth. I need scarcely refer to the 
picturesque costumes of the southern foreign pea- 
sants: we see true but primitive selection, this is 
taste unvitiated by error, but in its rudimentary 
form. Next we find the secondary colours, which 
when observed modify our selection; so we may 
consider taste as a personal abstraction from 
accumulated experiences, that is, we prefer what we 
have been accustomed to: and this preference is 
variable in individuals according as the experiences 
be many c: few, bad or good. We see this 
influence exemplified forcibly in the dresses of 
the young ladies in different localities (I ignore 
altogether, in my consideration, the influence of 
pride, of self-esteem, or ambition, which causes 
such grotesque exaggerations of fashions), how 
people act and react one upon the other, uncon- 
sciously forming the taste of each. A very good 
example came to my hand to illustrate the differ- 
ence between taste and truth; and all the more 
forcibly will it serve us, because the taste displayed 
was superior to most: I refer to an assortment of 
colours for a pleasureable effect, and solely for this. 
In a house I entered some time ago, there was dis- 
played what, I believe, ladies call a sofa blanket. It 
was composed of five stripes of colour arranged 
thus: green, violet, red, stone, and blue A 
pattern on each stripe, fleur de lis, centered with 
stone, and tipped with chrome-yellow and black, 
forming altogether a very pleasing effect. This was 
taste: now for an analysis on the basis of absolute 
truth. We have first a secondary colour, next 
another, next a primary, next a neutral, next a 
primary. Now in an assortment of colours care 
must be taken that the principles of vision are not 
distorted, otherwise the effect is similar to two 
points of sight ina picture. (See Hogarth’s Ilus- 
tration of false perspective.) Then in an assortment 
of colour, either the desire is to disperse the vision, 
or to concentrate it; if the first, equal force must 
be thrown to each side, if the second, the force 
must be thrown to the middle. We will try and 
arrange these stripes a little better. The combina- 
tion of two primary colours form a secondary 
one, which is the complementary of the remain- 
ing primary one. If I place a complementary 
against its primary colour, as green against red, 
by the law of simultaneous contrast, the red 
absorbs the red rays of light from the white light, 
through which the colour is seen, making the green 
greener, and the green absorbs the blue and yellow 
rays, making the red redder. If I want the sight 
dispersed I place the primaries outside, the neutral 
in the centre; red on one outside, blue on the 
other, stone in the middle. If I want vividness I 
place the complementaries next their primaries, 
green next the red, and I should put orange—the 
mixture of red and yellow,—next the blue. That 
would necessitate altering the chrome into gamboge. 
It will be seen the violet is the compound of the 
two primaries, red and blue, while the green has but 
one of its primaries in the stripes, hence the blue has 
an undue re-enforcement, becoming less vivid than 
the red, which creates a slight distortion. (The 
ordinary eye would not perceive this, but it is as I 
say.) Again, the stone, being a stripe and also 
centering the fleur de lis, necessitates in its own 
fleurs a deeper stone, hence this stripe must be 
the centre of the five. OrI might have had the 
compound violet in the centre, the primaries 
outside, and stone second and fourth. Now it will 
be seen that the suggestions I have made are made 
owing to certain outside absolute truths, which, 
whether we recognise them or not, really exist, and 
any ignorance of them or any ignoring of them means 
of necessity a retrogression from the absolute truth 
towards chaos and confusion; then our duty is 
always to investigate and strive towards either a 
known truth, proved by science, or an idealistic 
standard of excellence suggested by natural laws. 





Observe, moreover, the vast difference. Taste, 
subjective—is ‘I ;” an objective standard, a truth— 
is ‘‘It.” There is, to the stupid and ignorant, but 
little difference here, yet it is in reality a great 
one. This is the difference : the obstinacy of a mean 
and ignorant man is shown by his constant thinking 
of himself and the force of his ‘‘ Ego ;” the obstinacy 
of a great man is shown in his seeing something the 
public cannot see, and his knowing something they 
do not know, and his determined pronunciation of 
It in consequence. But it is much easier for a man 
to put himself up as a demi-god round which his 
pupils can revolve, than to understand even in part 
a deeply hidden truth; then in order to improve the 
state of affairs let every student in art be prepared 
with a question and have poised upon his tongue the 
uncomfortable ‘ Why.” And never copy. “All 
copies are bad; because no painter who is worth a 
straw ever will copy.” (I would I could add, and no 
musician.) ‘He will make a study of a picture he 
likes, for his own use, in his own way ; but he won't 
and can’t copy; Whenever you buy a copy, you buy 
so much misunderstanding of the original, and en- 
courage a dull person in following a business he is 
not fit for, besides increasing ultimately chances of 
mistake and imposture, and furthering, as directly 
as money can further, the cause of ignorance in all 
directions. You may, in fact, consider yourself ag 
having purchased a certain quantity of mistakes; 
and, according to your power, being engaged in dis- 
seminating them.” (‘ Political Economy of Art.”’) 
Then leaving that quotation to properly digest, and 
hoping that readers will carefully consider what I 
have herein advanced, I conclude.—I am, truly yours, 
Edgbaston, August 20th. Cuarues Luny. 





MUSIC AS A TEST OF ADVANCING: 
CIVILISATION, 





To tur Eprror. 

S1r,—In his review of the progress of civilisation as 
in his interpretation of nature by Dr. Carpenter at 
the late meeting of the British Association, this 
erudite physiologist mentioned or showed that he 
(himself a musician) had been struck with the won- 
derful genius of Mozart. We will at present leave out 
of view Carlyle’s grim and unsatisfactory definition 
of genius—a man who masters many little things— 
but Carpenter asks the pertinent question, what 
would Mozart’s genius have been if, as a youth, he 
had heard nothing musical but the beating of a 
tambourine or “ tomtom’? Surely then we would 
have had none of these golden symphonies, or that 
grand hymn music of the chief opera that Mr. Ruskin 
says is so demoralising: he means music wasted on 
a demoralising and unworthy subject. In other words, 
Carpenter thinks advancing civilisation makes music 
more perfect: but what then of sculpture or archi- 
tecture, where in our gilt gingerbread epoch of bricks 
and stucco we go back to Doric or Corinthian? He 
thinks music advances with civilisation; what a 
lesson then to encourage good musical schools and 
classes, not music hall rubbish! 

An interesting opportunity offered the present 
writer within as many weeks of hearing (perhaps 
as an amateur), six Masses. One is led to ponder 
them over: Gounod, Hummel, Mozart, Haydn, 
massive old Beethoven like a Titan, Rossini. I 
must fairly say Gounod astonished me. Hummel 
and Haydn we all know. I do not pretend to be any 
judge of the instrumentation or musical techni- 
calities of the Beethoven ‘‘ Amen’”’ to the Creed or 
Gloria, as to which amateur big fiddles or others go 
into ecstasies ; I would rather take the general effect 
of the music with a full band, or rather attempt at a 
full band. 

The sustained, increasing, and elaborate pictur- 
esqueness of modern religious music is well re- 
presented in the massive grandeur of Gounod; but 
all or many such men seem to have been inspired 
by the other master, Beethoven; but Rossini by 
Mozart. This service of Beethoven in G reminds 
one of a wide, great summer sea; calm in its 
opening kyrie, sweet, steady, beautiful; then like 
dispersed waves in a sea-side recess amongst tho 
rocks the voices come and go. Kyrie Eleison voices 
of the congregation, or holy spirits, wrestling, 
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pleading, penitent, asking for mercy and communion 
with the All Wise. It seems the perfection of music 
in carrying out the old Greek words, ‘‘ Lord have 
mercy on us.” 

Then the might and majesty of the music in the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” as the swelling tide breaks 
amongsttallrocks. ‘‘ Laudamus Te, gratias agimus:” 
Nature’s works and the Church alike praise and 
would magnify God in the Church as in the world, 
in the Church’s dogmas peradventure. In Beethoven 
there is little imperialism of courts as in Haydn, no 
grand swing as in Mozart, that the Athanasian 
Creed is alone true, or this Church or that: ever 
rugged nature andGod. ‘ Quoniam tu solus sanctus, 
tu solus altissimus: ” and oh! these touching musi- 
cal passages in the Creed, ‘‘ Sepultus est.” What 
loving tenderness! What picture on canyas is equal 
to it? 

Haydn is to me (I may be wrong), a little too 
theatric, too technical: you perceive the change of 
the instruments, the shifting scenes as it were of a 
play, with unsurpassed loveliness now and again in 
the Agnus or parts of the Creed; but Gounod some- 
how gives the meaning of the words in the music. 
The Rembrandt shades: dark shadows, Qui propter 
nos homines, &c, descendit de celis ... crucifixus 
etiam ... The music fades away, as it were, the sad 
crucifixion seems to stun and sadden and weary ! 
Beethoven and Gounod seem wonderful here, indeed 
s0 does Mozart ;. one feels proud of the science of 
advancing civilisation. That it is not devotional, as 
some Scotch clergymen pretend, one can scarcely 
believe. I don’t believe it. There may be rough and 
bad men in choirs or bands or orchestras: this might 
be said of the House of Peers or Commons; or it 
might be said the apostles had no drums or violon- 
cellos, and ‘“ Amang the rigs o’ barley” is the 
utmost as to the msthetic or sublime the Caledonian 
will go. This is a bad argument: the apostles had 
no chloroform, or vaccination, or railways, or other 
advantages of civilisation. 

There must be something in all this glory of old 
church services that inspires such writers as these 
great men: itis well we have such music as Handel’s: 
better is it than crude jealousies of Scotch pres- 
byteries, anti-sabbatarians, &c., which make a large 
portion of the religion, so-called, of the men beyond 
the Tweed with opposition to church “bags 0’ 
whistles” (the organ). There is perceptible ad- 
vance in late music as a means of religious devotion: 
it is obviously a test of higher civilization, perhaps 
higher humanity. * The experiences of our age are 
the intuitions of the next.—I am, &c., 


Cuaruus Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street, Aug. 20. 








Mo.uxz.* Racuet.—The strange individuality of 
Malle. Rachel’s appearance, gave to her acting an 
effect which admitted of no imitation. Her extremely 
thin figure was by no means a defect in artistic point 
of view; for so splendidly did she arrange the Roman 
draperies worn by her in'some of her greatest re- 
presentations, that no man—as one of her critics 
declared—ever beheld her on the stage but he went 
home quite convinced that his wife was too fat. 
Her small and splendidly shaped head, her dark 
shining hair, her extremely peculiar but most ex- 
pressive face, her marvellous attitudes, the uplifting 
of her thin but yet beautiful arm, the statuesque re- 
pose of her moments of silence, and the thrilling 
tones of her voice (which so electrified the authoress, 
Charlotte Bronte, when she first heard it, that it 
seemed to her as though the earth were suddenly 
cleft asunder, and she could see into the mysterious 
fiery depths beneath), were each and all potent in 
their individuality, and indescribable as they were 
inimitable. It is to be regretted that so great a 
tragedienne should ever have played any but tragic 
parts ; and it is still further to be regretted that her 
power of weird fascination should have been too 
much exercised, if report be true, behind the curtain. 
Thither, however, I do not intend to follow her; 1 
speak only of her marvellous gifts as an actress, 
though in so doing I am reminded forcibly of the one 
deféct in her profession as regards posterity; for 
while an author leaves his book for after-genera- 
tions to read, end the painter leaves his picture for 
after-generatims to admire, the actor or actress, 
though in lifetime commanding the plaudits of thou- 
sands, can only trust to the imagination of units 
among’ after-generations for the immortality of a 
fame which, ia its time, was world-wide.—Recollec- 
tions of Socitty in France and England, by Lady 
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0. BEB. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To which ARE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
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inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. - We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
L2 128. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


84 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut, 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
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0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


ODED onvccccdeaqreseroseres 12 12 0O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... ms we 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
te BEE eee Cr eee 15 0 O 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... e-) -s@ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 (0 COO 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Oase in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 3 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TremMalo). .cecevececcaceses 38 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtEA) ,occccscccccssece coe MM 8 O 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
WEP orcandevicter bacthice 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Bniah) ..rscecee athaneeiens 60 0 0 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 Pe 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 = 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42  ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ‘i 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 “ 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ‘ 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower .........+.. --£100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ........esess- £125 0 O 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., axv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forts. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

orté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. rand Jeux Deuxieme ls 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton). 
J. L. Roeckel 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, Th .. sc cccccccccccecscccccccece co, We GUtith 
Drrenmins OF THOUS oo ss00.0000s0iescecccece ccd Uy AMD 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Tafant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez).. A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 0 
Joy will come To-morrow ............+++...0- P, Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
MEMIID 66 0:04 sn ccshoventeceesceeces cacct: MNS. 4/@ 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ................d- P. Knight 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


er a 
cooo™ 


oo 0 6 0 0 OF 
coooo 


oo 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ...........00005 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once hada sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....0ccceccssscccees » 40 





0 
0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ..ssessseees 8 
COTS ROR ce isn iiiccc dae SD csccssstccsnce SO 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
I Sek cei nice beent ti estonia cc EY 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


So 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


_ 


am Gree, We Te Te ON Ginn oe os se cone cece cecccecses 4d 
TR (GONNA) os g0:n6. 00:0 cde bb 00 cdssnenes 4 
CREE GOOD os. sin 00 5.0 cece thawed se cnsewadesdocsesacecvic 
UE sida dada ndiepivcires beaetpbihect-s0ebcascieaees 
Three Lilies Ob0e ccsgies seen ee speesocsseccecsese | 
Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 
London: J. B. Caaugr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ecocoocooco 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .........0.0.0se0000 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, ‘‘Remembrance” ............. 


oooo 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP, 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme, Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............ 4 


Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Caamar & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 

















The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ....ssssseeeeeee 8 O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) ..cesscececcceveeese BO 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
Om DOME) bcc cecccece co ccccccescccesccscccccceccs B O 
For ever and for a7@ o.co.scsccceccccsccccccccccccsesss & O 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star ....ccscssssevcecssessereseene B O 
© list to the Song-bird .......sccsececececceeeeeseeeres 3 O 
The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
Just Published. 
E DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
® Price 4s, 
- London and Brighton, Caasgp and Co, 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW OONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Viz., . 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 

To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third Ms Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ™ Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramens’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxan, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS: 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by my 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreer, Crry. 


| J, B, OBAMER & OO., Wzsr Stazzr, & Waarean Road, Baiantox, 
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N E W Ya kL © #@, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 


"CELE: 


“GALLATE A.’ 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, KG. 














POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
' J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


| we 
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Printed and Published by Jase Swirr, of 65, King-street, Goldeu-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swrkx d& Co., 65, King-strect aforesaid, Friday, Aug. 28rd, 1872. 





